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INTRODUCTION 


this small work, not the least of which is to bring 

about a resurgence of interest in the Greek classics. 
The classics can provide immeasurable benefit to our youth, 
who are themselves searching for clear instructions on moral- 
ity, virtue, and ethics. I also hope that, by revealing Socrates’ 
basic enlightenment doctrine, I can open a new chapter of 
investigation in Western philosophy, which requires a rejuve- 
nation of its initial inspirational basis. The original motivation 
behind philosophy was to develop a means of inquiry that 
enabled individuals to find their true, spiritual, self-nature. 


Be] There are several things I hope to accomplish in 


I’ve therefore included as much information as possible on 
this topic of self-cultivation to assist us in rekindling this orig- 
inal flame. 

Since the goal of learning is to gain the ability to compre- 
hend higher things, there’s no doubt that our educational sys- 
tems should include instructions on how we can find our true 
being. Education’s role must include teaching people how to 
find their true selves, but this type of learning is absent from 
most Western societies today. Lacking any instructions along 
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these lines, people are even ignorant of the original purposes 
of learning, including what Socrates was trying to teach. True 
learning involves working on your self to master your highest 
spiritual potential, and includes the spiritual work by which 
the best of our human nature can be realized. 

This concept of learning includes our awakening to our 
fundamental, intrinsic nature. Yet no institution currently 
teaches us how to discover our fundamental, ground-state of 
being. I hope this book will provide a beneficial push in this 
direction, for this goal should actually be the most important 
objective within any educational system. In fact, when any 
society facilitates the growth of approaches that use the mind 
to search for the fundamental origins of matter and life, then 
it supports a marvelous cultural influence that is sure to pro- 
duce virtuous and prosperous citizens. 

In this light, Socrates’ real message in Plato’s dialogues 
won't be found in a study of semantics and syntax, for his 
own distinctive question-and-answer style only demon- 
strated a special type of “expedient method” targeted at help- 
ing others cultivate their highest spiritual potential. 
“Expedient methods” are the “skillful means” that Zen mas- 
ters use to prompt spiritual awakenings in others. They do 
this so that we might recognize our true nature, or funda- 
mental being, which constitutes the highest possible type of 
learning. The purpose of expedient methods is to help indi- 
viduals increase their moral perfection, and awaken them to 
the one fundamental source of their spiritual life. This form of 
true learning is what I would like to see re-introduced into 
common dialogue today. 

Confucius said that true education means mastering this 
“great learning.” In his own terminology, “great learning” 
means working to discover how we should hold ourselves in 
the world of human relationships in light of this knowledge. 
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Our concept of true education, therefore, should not be 
restricted to technical things, but should include knowledge 
on how we can discover this true nature of ours. It’s the 
process of perfecting how to bring forth our fundamental 
goodness in the fullest measure. If the study of philosophy 
does not deal with these great concerns, then it’s no better 
than the inquiries on nature that Socrates himself rejected. 
“Great learning” therefore deals with humanity, not phenom- 
ena. It focuses on our relationship with our fundamental spir- 
itual life, as well as its functional expression in the universe. 
This was the actual content of Socrates’ teaching. 

In other words, the actual purpose of philosophy, and its 
purpose as Socrates intended, is to provide us with a path 
for pursuing the great matter of self-realization, called “Tao” 
or “enlightenment” in the East. Mastering the Tao is the 
process of discovering our ultimate spiritual origins and per- 
fecting our character—the outer expression of those origins. 
To learn these things is true “great learning.” This was the 
message at the core of Socrates’ teachings. Socrates taught 
methods for discovering the Tao itself—methods we call 
self-realization—and worked to define the truest and high- 
est in human virtue, which Eastern philosophies call “being 
in line with the Tao.” 

This study seeks to determine whether Socrates’ spiritual 
teachings correlate to the Eastern cultivation teachings. If they 
do, then we must realize that the Eastern teachings on self- 
realization now reaching us are not alien imports, but are 
inherent within the fabric of our own Western cultural tradition. 
They have simply been expressed in a different form, and 
buried beneath the dust of centuries. 

This commonality of spiritual teachings across different cul- 
tures is something that needs to be brought to the forefront of 
the Western philosophical dialogue. In short, the enlightenment 
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teachings of Asia have an exact parallel in the bedrock, foun- 
dational teachings of Western civilization. We have tended to 
exclude these particular teachings from our heritage, even 
though they are inherent in the best of our own cultural foun- 
dations. The need for a focus on spirituality and enlighten- 
ment takes on added importance in light of the modern day 
ascendancy of science, the religious and moral decline of our 
commercial, transaction-based society, and the evolution of 
our intellectual inquiries into phenomena other than our basic 
spiritual being. Renewing this focus is the great task facing the 
world today. 

We have inadvertently overlooked the presence of basic 
enlightenment doctrine in the root teachings of our Western 
cultural tradition. In so doing, we have missed a great deal, 
for the doctrine of enlightenment teachings is precisely what 
religion, philosophy, and science are all about. Today, Western 
society is built upon science, but science is nothing if it cannot 
be matched with spiritual and moral practice. That is why we 
must re-examine the story of Socrates to see whether he had 
achieved what the Eastern spiritual streams call enlighten- 
ment. Indeed, the proper method and motivation behind 
scientific exploration, as well as our current understanding of 
human nature, have much to do with Socrates’ initial teach- 
ings. If Socrates was enlightened according to the classical 
definitions of the East, we can learn a lot from exploring what 
he was struggling to teach. We can then use this knowledge to 
reevaluate how we pursue our own scientific, exploratory 
impulses. 

This type of inquiry is extremely important. It can reveal 
just how deeply our forefathers were able to see into the 
nature of reality. Moreover, it is relevant because every society 
needs to develop ways to incorporate its philosophical find- 
ings into the everyday world. When societies lose this ability, 
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or the means to encourage the moral development and spiri- 
tual behavior that produces responsible human beings, these 
societies will not last long. On the other hand, one of the rea- 
sons for reading the classics is to discover methods and 
processes for perfecting the individual soul—which is exactly 
what society is now missing. 

I hope this small book will bring these various issues to 
light. The concept of enlightenment deserves to be at the very 
center of humanity’s attention, for, though we sometimes for- 
get, it is actually the key issue inherent in all philosophical, 
religious, and scientific striving. If this work helps encourage 
even the slightest new impetus of inquiry about enlighten- 
ment in our educational, philosophical, and spiritual systems, 
then it has amply fulfilled my hopes. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE HISTORICAL SOCRATES 


When people think of the great seminal cultures of 
ES the world, they typically think of the Indian, 

Chinese, Near Eastern! and Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tions. When they trace the development of present-day 
Western civilization, they turn primarily to ancient Greece 
and Rome. Most often, however, they focus on ancient Greece, 
for even the ancient Romans acknowledged Greece as preem- 
inent in art, literature, religion and philosophy. Indeed, Rome 
often imitated or adopted Greek culture as its own. 

To be correct, we must say that it was religion that served 
as the primary cultural foundation in ancient Greece. From 
the roots of religion, philosophical inquiry arose and philoso- 
phy, in turn, served as the progenitor of what we now call 
science. If we trace its roots, we can even say that our own sci- 
entific culture gradually evolved from religious to philosoph- 
ical impulses, and from a subsequent transition through logic 
and philosophy to science. 

The motivating force behind religion, science, and philos- 
ophy has always been a search for answers to the deeper 
questions of the meaning of life. People of all cultures and 
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times have speculated and theorized about the origins of life 
and the universe, the individual and the mind. 

Historically, religion has usually been the first cultural 
force to propose initial solutions to these questions. Not 
everyone is satisfied with religious solutions, however, 
because these often require blind belief and faith. From the 
first stirring impulses of religion, people therefore turned to 
other means to answer their deepest inquiries. They broke 
away from the confines of religion and religious dogma and 
started to ask questions for themselves, forming conjectures 
and hypotheses that prompted the development of logic and 
philosophy. 

This initial break from the limitations of religious dogma 
usually manifested itself as a study of our own internal world 
of thought. This inquiry into the world of thought eventually 
produced the realm of philosophy. If one philosophy could be 
valid, however, so could another. Hence philosophical inquiry, 
even though it represented an advancement over blind faith 
and belief, still did not offer any definite answers to the great 
questions concerning the origins of life and the universe. The 
factor of experiential understanding was still missing. 

With every philosophy that arose regarding the structure 
of the universe and cosmic order, doubts also arose as to 
whether it was the subjective product of one individual mind, 
or whether it reflected the way things objectively were. In 
response to these doubts, the field of logic arose as a means to 
study, organize, and validate the world of thoughts. In other 
words, logic arose in response to the need for a methodology 
that could be used to study and validate the internal realm of 
thought. 

Historical trends show that the philosophical approach, as 
well as the study of logic, was found to be unsatisfactory in 
time. Logic and philosophy, like religion, failed to provide any 
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solid, verifiable answers to vital questions concerning the ori- 
gins or meaning of life. The problem lies in the fact that study- 
ing thoughts entails studying ephemeral things particular to 
individuals—concepts that may have no universal validity. 
Furthermore, this type of study doesn’t lead to any sort of 
direct, “experiential” tasting of reality. After all, it only deals 
with thoughts, not tangibles. In response to this objection, 
there eventually arose the idea of experimentally testing and 
investigating the world of external phenomena. This idea of 
experiential validation eventually developed into the present 
field of scientific inquiry. 

The original purpose of science was to provide solid, reli- 
able answers in inquiries into the meaning of life and other 
deep questions about the cosmos. Today, however, science has 
developed a rather specialized function. Nevertheless, science 
clearly has its roots buried deep in this original soil of religious 
and philosophic inquiry. Its original purpose was to help 
determine whether the ideas of philosophy were fantasy and 
whim, or truthful understandings of the real nature of the 
world. Once established, however, science began to develop a 
life of its own—one that carried it far beyond its initial range 
of inquiry. 

Will science ever satisfy our longing to know the origins of 
life, the universe, and the mind? People think it may, just as 
they depended on logic, philosophy, mathematics, and lin- 
guistics to deliver those answers.’ The actual answer to the 
question, however, is a flat “no.” Science can only investigate 
the world of form and, as science now stands, it can know 
nothing of either the spiritual realm or the real, formless realm 
of mind. Only through the “path of cultivation for self-real- 
ization” can we hope to find our true spiritual roots and 
being. Only the field of spiritual cultivation fills this gap 
between mind and matter and explains the source of both. 
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If we look back to the time when the early Greek philoso- 
phers started to form their own opinions about the nature of 
humanity and the world, we find that most intellectual 
inquiry had its roots in religion. Philosophical inquiry origi- 
nally served as an alternative means for arriving at truth—the 
truth that religion sought to reveal. Since the questions of the 
early philosophers dealt with the origin and nature of 
humankind and the universe, they eventually began to ask of 
what the universe might be composed. 

Some early Greek philosophers said that it was composed 
of the water element. Some suggested fire, some said air, and 
others suggested light. Some even said that everything con- 
tained a bit of everything else. Democritus said the material 
world was made of atoms, echoing an idea earlier champi- 
oned by the Vedic sages of India. 

In 469 B.c., when early Greek philosophical questioning 
was not well defined, Socrates was born in a small village out- 
side of Athens. Socrates’ father was a sculptor and his mother 
was a midwife. At this time, philosophy was still a young sub- 
ject, just developing. Comparing it to modern trends, we 
could say it was the “rage of his day.” Hence, Socrates kept an 
open ear to these matters. In observing all the arguments and 
speculations that were tossed about, he soon determined that 
most of the philosophical speculations were worthless. 

Many different opinions vied for ascendency in the philo- 
sophical debate. Some were blatantly incorrect; others could 
not be proved. Moreover, the ideas presented were of no prac- 
tical benefit to anyone! In fact, hindsight tells us that philoso- 
phies or religions with no connection to the great questions of 
birth and death, universal origins, morality, or human behav- 
ior will not last’ This, however, was precisely the state of 
Greek thought in Socrates’ time. Most of the philosophical 
strivings of Socrates’ day fell into this category, because they 
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were of no practical benefit to humanity as a whole or to the 
community at large. Nor were they even relevant to the spiri- 
tual development of a single individual. They were simply 
idle speculation. Even if their various conjectures could be 
proved, they held no ultimate relevance to the character and 
behavior of human beings. 

It is said that Socrates eventually met the philosopher 
Parmenides, who maintained that the world is merely illu- 
sion and appearance. In other words, the world of phenom- 
ena, over which the philosophical debate raged, was not the 
“real” world and did not reflect the absolute nature of a per- 
son’s being. Echoing the enlightenment teachings of the East, 
Parmenides maintained that the only true reality consists of 
boundless, formless, unchanging, and indivisible eternal 
being. As for the mundane realm of phenomenal existence we 
see about us, Parmenides taught that it was simply an empty 
display of the Absolute, a transient appearance subject to 
constant fluctuating change and decay. Furthermore, all the 
individual pieces of this display were inseparably intercon- 
nected in one larger whole. None of this was substantial, 
however, or valid on its own. It was all just ephemeral 
appearance. 

This idea is a familiar one to Eastern philosophy. It is akin 
to the Eastern idea of an Absolute nature clothed in an ever- 
changing web of illusive maya. The maya aspect of illusion 
isn’t the true reality, because it has an ungraspable nature that 
is always changing. There’s nothing fixed within it, so, like an 
ephemeral dream, nothing in it is real. No phenomenon we 
can ever identify is real because, despite surface appearances, 
there’s nothing you can grasp and nothing you can hold onto, 
for nothing ever stays. What is there for the moment changes 
in the very next moment, so what it was before becomes 
“empty,” or non-existent. 
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If you accept this concept as your philosophical founda- 
tion, a fundamental question arises: If the world is illusion 
anyway, why bother to study it? If you seek the ultimate truth 
and the Absolute nature we call reality, the only important 
matter should be trying to experience the fundamental true 
reality that exists behind the ever-changing screen of delu- 
sion, behind the world of maya-like illusion. If you’re a 
philosopher seeking truth, this truth, itself, should be the 
object of your quest. 

Socrates, struck by the useless arguments of other philoso- 
phers of his day, seems to have adopted this view. Rather than 
adding further useless speculation to the fray, Socrates turned 
his attention to questioning the things that really mattered in 
life. Echoing the Chinese Tien-tai teachings of cessation and 
contemplation known as meditative introspection,’ he 
adopted the maxim that we must know ourselves and strive 
to perfect ourselves. Socrates is remembered for continually 
emphasizing that we must concern ourselves with virtue, and 
constantly watch or examine ourselves for errors. His famous 
saying was, “The unexamined life is not worth living.” 

For the benefit of others, Socrates tried to redirect people’s 
focus to the important issues in life: the true spiritual self, and 
assuring that one’s personal behavior falls in line with the 
virtues of this true self, thereby exhibiting it. Rather than delv- 
ing into investigations of, or speculations about, the natural 
sciences, therefore, Socrates set about trying to understand the 
meaning of human life in this light and exploring the way in 
which people ought to live. 

Perhaps prefiguring the path Western humanity would 
soon take, Socrates no longer concerned himself with useless 
speculations on the nature of the external world. Rather, he 
asked whether the self could find ultimate reality, the sub- 
strate of absolute truth. Moreover, he explored how we should 
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conduct ourselves so that our behavior would embody virtues 
in line with this reality. What is the path to the true self; what 
is the path to our true nature; and how can we reveal this in 
our actions? What is our natural and proper relationship to 
our fellow human beings in light of this ultimate truth? These 
were also questions the Chinese sage Confucius tried to 
answer, and his teachings on these matters have come to be 
known as Confucianism. 

Virtues like goodness, truth, and beauty only have mean- 
ing in terms of this ultimate nature and in terms of our rela- 
tionship to our fellow human beings. Socrates, therefore, 
explored these subjects in his dialogues. Constrained by both 
the arguments that appealed to the popular culture of his day 
and the terms available at the time, he taught that what we 
call the “soul” is akin to the conscious mind, and that we 
ought to make ourselves as good as possible in imitation of 
the perfect divine. 

There is only one ultimate good (true reality or Absolute 
nature), claimed Socrates, and it can only be found through 
philosophy—his term for the “practice of spiritual cultiva- 
tion.” Socrates recommended that we strive to purify our 
minds and behavior in order to imitate the divine, thereby 
becoming better individuals, and arrive at a realization of our 
essence. When we act with such purity, he argued, we elimi- 
nate the obstructions that separate us from our fundamental, 
spiritual nature. 

Evidence shows that Socrates indeed subjected himself to 
a course of spiritual development whose goal was to find this 
ultimate, fundamental nature of ours. We know that he was 
familiar with meditation because he often described a special 
form of this practice and recommended it highly to others. 
After Socrates reached a certain point of attainment in his own 
spiritual practice, he started going about Athens questioning 
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others, revealing his insights in a sort of camouflaged teach- 
ing, all the while claiming he knew nothing himself. 

Philosophy was the rage in Athens at the time, so Socrates 
strode through the city claiming he had no philosophy at all. 
Rather, he claimed he was simply an individual in search of 
the truth who wished to inquire of others in order to learn. In 
actual fact, he had a Zen master’s attainment and knew 
exactly what he was doing, but chose this particular teaching 
method in order to best treat the errors and imbalances of his 
day, and lay a foundation for what was to come. He employed 
a method of dialogue known as “dialectic,” in which he asked 
careful questions designed to expose inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions in his companion’s views, thus implicitly stressing 
that people really ought to think for themselves in order to 
truly learn and know. 

Socrates went about Athens questioning its opinionated cit- 
izens about their philosophy and their views on various mat- 
ters. His questions were at times so pointed and his targets 
reduced to such ridicule for their contradictory views that 
Socrates soon became known as the “gadfly of Athens.” He had 
the Zen master’s gift of eloquence and skillful repertoire, and 
was able to turn any situation to his own advantage. He always 
did this without spite, however. His actual purpose was to 
bring about an awakening in his listeners, to compassionately 
bring about a revolution in their thinking. Imagine the effect, 
however, of one of the oddest looking men in Athens—bald- 
headed® with hairy shoulders, snub-nosed, with bulging eyes 
and protruding lips, and legs that were bowed, with a rounded 
waist above, the true vision of a Buddhist Arhat—going around 
questioning politicians, poets, philosophers, “wise men,” “men 
in the know,” and showing that they all knew nothing! 

This eventually earned Socrates quite a few enemies 
among the city’s rich and powerful, especially those who had 
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lost face in these dialogues, during which their defects had 
been publicly revealed. In other cases, people became irritated 
with Socrates when their sons ended up imitating him, ques- 
tioning their parents using his dialectic style. Socrates did 
have friends among the influential, however, including the 
handsome Alcibiades, who once held a drinking party that is 
wonderfully recounted in the Symposium. 

To put matters into perspective, we must remember that 
Socrates grew up during the better part of the age of Pericles, 
an age when Athens was at its greatest height. However, the 
Peloponnesian War broke out in 431 B.c., during Socrates’ 
midyears, and continued for more than a quarter of a century. 
Socrates served as a soldier in these wars, during which he 
proved himself a brave and able individual. The larger picture 
suggests, however, that the war had important implications for 
Socrates’ work, for he taught in a time when society was sub- 
ject to uncertainty and fear. We can reflect back on the Vietnam 
era to gain some idea of the radical changes a society under- 
goes during a time of war. No doubt, Socrates spoke in tune 
with the times, accenting this or that message when appropri- 
ate. If you don’t view his behavior in this light, you miss a 
great deal in understanding his message and methodology. 

When Socrates was 65, the Peloponnesian War finally 
ended with the defeat of Athens by Sparta. This began a short 
period in Athenian history called the Reign of the Thirty 
Tyrants, citizens of Athens who formed a government favor- 
able to Sparta, and who engaged in lawless terror. Some of the 
leaders were past students of Socrates who wished to elimi- 
nate him. Without leaving Athens or carrying out any of their 
illegal orders, however, Socrates was able to escape their evil 
intentions. 

Eventually, these tyrants were overthrown and replaced by 
a democratic government. Nonetheless, after this affair, some 
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of Athens’ citizenry must have attributed a degree of blame to 
Socrates because he was unliked and because some of his stu- 
dents had been involved.’ It is a common fate of spiritual 
teachers that because they mix with the good and evil in order 
to convert both, they are always blamed by society when any 
of the evil ones continue their evil ways! We forget that people 
are independent moral agents, and that teachers can hardly be 
responsible for what their pupils ultimately do. We also forget 
that we cannot measure how much worse a particular indi- 
vidual might have become had they not been exposed to (and 
perhaps restrained by) a great teacher at all. Indeed, the 
teacher may have diluted a good measure of their potential 
evil! 

While Socrates had no connection whatsoever with the 
political activities of the Thirty Tyrants, some people consid- 
ered him the inspiration behind their misconduct. Hence, in 
seeking a scapegoat for its ills, the city turned on the unpopu- 
lar “gadfly of Athens.” Socrates no doubt received much 
unjust criticism for his teaching style, even though none of his 
students were the worse for his companionship. 

In 399 B.c. legal charges, instigated by a certain Anytus, 
were brought against Socrates, accusing him of impiety and 
corrupting the city’s youth. The charges were a sham, brought 
by a man who held a grudge against the “philosopher.” The 
penalty for these charges, if upheld, could even mean death. 

In accordance with Athenian law, a trial ensued wherein 
Socrates stood before 500 members of the ruling council of 
Athens. The council’s job was to listen to his case, and decide 
on a verdict. Meletus, a self-righteous poet who served as the 
“front man” for Anytus, argued the case for the prosecution. 
An account of this trial is found in the Apology. The initial vote 
went against Socrates, 280 to 220, despite Socrates clearly dis- 
proving the charges against him. By law, Socrates had a 
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chance to respond to this initial verdict, and to suggest an 
alternative punishment. Here the Zen-master-in-disguise flab- 
bergasted his audience by saying he should actually be hon- 
ored rather than punished for what he had done for the city! 

When we objectively stand aside and view the situation in 
terms of the great matter of teaching the way to spiritual enlight- 
enment, we can only say Socrates was being stainlessly honest 
in his reply. He wasn’t exhibiting the slightest bit of sarcasm or 
exaggeration with this suggestion. At the time, however, no one 
really understood what Socrates was talking about. 

Unlike some scholars, I believe Socrates did not misread 
his audience at all, but knew exactly what was going on, 
including the seriousness of the situation and the closeness of 
the death penalty. On earlier occasions, he had even hinted to 
his students that this was his eventual fate. Regardless, 
Socrates tried to make his point (on the value of his teachings) 
penetrate even further by proposing, as an alternative to the 
death penalty, that he should only be fined the minuscule sum 
of thirty mina (the equivalent of a pitcher of wine) for his 
“crime.” He knew quite well that this would result in a death 
sentence, but Socrates understood what he was doing, as well 
as the potential positive results of his death. That’s what he 
was after, for his life’s work was already done. While he had 
no death wish, his death could serve as a positive, transfor- 
mational force on society. 

After his reply, however, the Athenian council was in an 
uproar and returned a verdict of 360 to 140 in favor of the death 
penalty. Socrates was then put into prison to await his death, 
with many hoping he would escape the city and flee. Socrates 
remained peacefully in his cell, however, waiting for his sen- 
tence to be carried out, in the meantime giving a final discourse 
to his “students.” This dialogue, recorded in the Phaedo, deals 
with the topics of death, immortality, and the soul. 
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Many images of Socrates’ life are etched in the collective 
consciousness, but the most vivid scene is of this innocent, 
great man discoursing to his students on the topic of immor- 
tality as he drinks the deadly cup of poison hemlock. As he 
calmly teaches his students, the poison travels slowly upward 
from his feet and gradually deprives him of the use of his 
body. Great man that he was, Socrates calmly ends his dis- 
course, says some final words, breathes his last, and then dies. 

Only after his death did the citizenry of Athens realize the 
enormity of what they had done. In fact, Socrates had fore- 
warned them that they wouldn’t be able to live with an 
untroubled conscience if he were put to death by their vote. A 
period of mourning was declared. Schools were shut down, 
and the gymnasium, theaters, and other centers were closed. 
Meletus, the prosecutor who brought the case against 
Socrates, was executed, while Anytus, who had inspired the 
charges, was banished from Athens. This was all in vain, how- 
ever, for Athens’ best citizen was now dead. 

Like Buddha or Jesus, Socrates never recorded anything 
for posterity. We’ve come to know of his story mostly through 
his students Plato and Xenophon. The clearest legacy and 
account of his teachings, including a description of his per- 
sonal life of virtue, are best found in the dialogues of Plato. 
These are the literary pieces from which we will draw most 
frequently in our analysis of Socrates’ stages of spiritual 
achievement on the road to enlightenment. 


NOTES 


1. Assyrian, Sumerian, Babylonian, Egyptian. 

2. European nations once felt that mercantilism, and then 
Christianity, would be the modernizing force of mankind. 
They then thought that science and industry (the 
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Industrial Revolution) would be the liberating force. Then 
they turned to capitalism (or communism), and finally to 
democracy as the savior of all nations. In short, the pre- 
dominant view of the time is most often accepted as the 
saving philosophy, but, in the end, it is always found lack- 
ing. Older views are often dismissed with “they were 
simply ignorant and didn’t know better.” Today, people 
believe science will find the answers to mankind’s deepest 
questions, but science is limited in how far it can proceed. 
For instance, it cannot provide a direct experience of true 
reality, for that can only be found when you achieve the 
samadhi of cultivation. Only the path of cultivation will 
ever be able ultimately to offer what mankind spiritually 
seeks, for it explains both mind and matter, spirit and phe- 
nomena. It offers a way to arrive experientially at their 
source. If scientists could achieve samadhi, they might 
make progress in the ultimate directions deeply desired by 
mankind. Even if they confirmed the teachings of old, 
however, it would be meaningless to most people unless 
they had “tasted the water” themselves. That’s the situa- 
tion as it will always be, despite the fact that sage after sage 
arises anew to renew spiritual teachings, clothing them in 
the words and presenting them in the ways and means 
best appropriate to the times. 

3. Communism is a perfect case in point. 

4. This is known in Buddhism as shamatha-vipashyana. 

5. His forehead was said to be knobby, one of the signs of a 
spiritual sage who, through meditative cultivation, has 
opened up the energy meridians in the head. The second 
Zen master of China is also known to have had bumps on 
his skull that were so caused. 

6. Critias was one such individual. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE SOCRATES CLASSICAL 
SCHOLARS OVERLOOK 


No doubt about it, Socrates had Tao. He success- 
ES fully attained enlightenment in the same sense as 

the great Shakyamuni Buddha and the Zen mas- 
ters who have followed in Shakyamuni’s footsteps. 

“Tf that’s so,” you may be asking, “then why has this claim 
surfaced only now, having escaped countless generations of 
classical scholars?” The answer is that present-day scholars, 
and their predecessors to an even greater extent, know very 
little about the topic of enlightenment because they are unfa- 
miliar with the teachings of spiritual self-realization. The 
enlightenment teachings of “attaining Tao” have only recently 
been introduced to the West. Furthermore, their origins fall 
outside of the Mediterranean basin that has been the area of 
primary historical interest for classical scholars. Therefore, it 
has been quite easy for people to miss Socrates’ true message, 
and to escape noticing that his modus operandi could be classi- 
fied as that of a Zen master. 

The Western world has overlooked these connections 
because it rarely studies the Eastern classics, which are largely 
devoted to the enlightenment path. Indeed, educated Asians 
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can more readily recognize Socrates for who he truly is, but 
Westerners, lacking the necessary background to make com- 
parisons, have a more difficult time in this task. In addition, 
the “pathway to Tao” (meaning enlightenment) involves mas- 
tering an emptiness of discriminative thought, whereas the 
business of scholarship lies in exactly the opposite direction. 
We directly perceive reality when we don’t impute mental 
projections onto phenomenal existence. Scholars, however, 
project their views and perspectives onto everything. That’s 
why it’s difficult for them to penetrate this material in order to 
retrieve its true meaning. 

The job of scholars involves intellectualizing and promul- 
gating philosophical arguments, but this constant spinning of 
mental dialogue is the very antithesis of self-realization. It just 
increases intellectual barriers and divisions rather than puts 
one in tune with the Tao. How can you jump out of the 
domain of ideational consciousness and recognize the Tao if 
you remain absorbed in such activities? 

So, while generations of readers of Plato have enjoyed 
Socrates’ discussions of virtue, they have totally missed his 
underlying teaching to abandon any sort of philosophy, 
argument, or conceptual discrimination as imperfections 
standing in the way of realizing the Absolute. When you 
realize the Absolute, however, you are free of these quite nat- 
urally. One means to the Absolute is, therefore, to imitate 
perfect congruence with its nature. In time, this agreeable 
imitation will become so perfect that you will naturally 
merge with this source, since nothing will be left to stand in 
your way. 

Western philosophy has failed to reach its highest potential 
in enlightenment teachings and practice because no other 
philosopher has been able to match Socrates’ accomplishment 
in this area. No other has been able to cultivate a seamless 
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union with the divine way. It is true that many great individ- 
uals (such as Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, Descartes, Locke, 
and Kant) have appeared throughout Western history. These 
men were simply great thinkers and revolutionaries in logic 
and philosophy, however, not individuals who, like Socrates, 
achieved the status of self-realization. 

As for Plato, while he did make some progress in reaching 
toward Socrates’ level of spiritual attainment, he could not 
totally free himself from a fascination with the world of form. 
In the end, Plato ultimately failed to penetrate the realm of 
thoughts in order to realize their inherently empty nature. As 
for Aristotle, while his compositions are brilliant, they too 
tend toward intellectual rather than spiritual knowing. 
Without an accomplished successor to further amplify his 
message and clarify his way, Socrates’ teachings on the 
enlightenment path have remained concealed for centuries, 
buried beneath countless layers of intellectual analysis and 
philosophical argument—the typical playthings of scholars. 

The real message of Socrates, however, becomes evident 
when we compare his teachings with those of the East. 
Through such analysis, we’ll find that he truly taught the 
great matter of spiritual enlightenment. Scholars over the cen- 
turies have missed this particular focus because they have 
emphasized a different aspect of his teaching entirely. 
Fundamentally speaking, however, this is what the paths of 
Western science and philosophy are all about, for the search 
for enlightenment lies at the root of their origins and is the pri- 
mary motivation inherent in their investigations! 

If we bring this original impetus for spiritual self-realiza- 
tion into the light for all to see, everything that has been built 
upon this foundation should be re-evaluated. If we find that 
what we’ve built has lost sight of the original objectives, then 
we must decide whether it’s important to adjust matters so as 
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to set things right. In other words, if we discover that the 
Western path embodying the search for self-realization is now 
lacking, we have to determine whether, and how, this defi- 
ciency should be corrected. True spiritual learning has a fun- 
damental starting point, and once you deviate from that vital 
starting point, learning becomes hard to perfect. If we there- 
fore discover that we have deviated from the initial spirit of 
this learning, then it’s our responsibility to decide what cor- 
rective actions must be taken. 

In my own view, enlightenment is the highest type of 
learning possible for humanity. It is human-being science. 
While the pathway to enlightenment was originally taught by 
men like Socrates, who mastered this path, the methods of this 
path and its original motivations have been almost entirely 
lost today in the West. They’ve been lost even though this type 
of path was the inspirational basis behind all the searching 
efforts of modern science, religion, and philosophy. If we 
therefore want to recover some inkling of what this path is all 
about and bring its greatness back into the forefront of our 
cultural dynamics, we have two choices. We can either turn to 
the East and retrieve spiritual teachings on these matters that 
we can blend with our own cultural dynamics, or investigate 
Socrates, who provided many of the original enlightenment 
impulses that became the foundation of Western culture. 


CHAPTER 3 


EINLIGHTENMENT AND 
SELF-REALIZATION 


In order to prove that Socrates did indeed achieve 
ES) enlightenment, we must familiarize ourselves 
from the outset with what enlightenment and self- 
realization entail. We must, therefore, first make some sense 
out of the various phrases used to signify enlightenment— 
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“realizing truth,” “attaining Tao,” “awakening to the original 
essence,” “discovering one’s fundamental face,” or “seeing 
one’s original nature.” If we can understand what these and 
other associated phrases mean, we’ll have a better idea of 
exactly what we awaken to when we “attain the Tao.” Only 
after clarifying this issue can we search for evidence of 
whether or not Socrates had successfully achieved this goal 
and integrated it into his life. When we achieve this ultimate 
of goals, spiritual enlightenment is sure to be expressed 
through our actions and behavior. 

To pursue this line of inquiry, we will first turn to the story 
of Shakyamuni Gautama, otherwise known as the Buddha, 
who was the first person to fully elucidate the structure of the 
enlightenment pathway. If we were to talk about enlightenment 
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without referencing this example and these classical teachings, 
we would not have a proper foundation for our inquiry. 


THE STORY OF SHAKYAMUNI 


Almost everyone knows a little of the story of Shakyamuni. 
He was born the son of an Indian king over 2500 years ago. 
Immediately after his birth, a seer looked at the baby boy and 
predicted that he would become either the greatest of world 
rulers, or a fully enlightened sage who would lead countless 
beings to spiritual liberation. Of course, we would not be 
recounting his story unless he had succeeded in the second of 
these two alternatives. Because of Shakyamuni’s enlighten- 
ment, our world has been blessed with an abundance of culti- 
vation paths that have led, and continue to lead, many to 
spiritual self-realization. In order to understand the topic of 
self-realization and discover whether Socrates had some 
inkling of it, we must first discover what Shakyamuni’s own 
enlightenment entailed and how he went about attaining it. 
When he was young, Shakyamuni was tutored, as befit a 
prince, in all the arts and sciences of his day. This extensive 
training in the sciences, literature, and martial arts, coupled 
with his extraordinary natural gifts, indeed made him fit to be 
a king. At an early age, however, Shakyamuni left his father’s 
palace, renounced his royal life and his claim to the throne, 
and set out to discover a solution to worldly suffering. He 
decided to leave everything behind to search for spiritual illu- 
mination, a means of spiritual awakening that would provide 
answers about the source of the universe and human life. 
Imagine the deep intensity of the questions that gripped 
Shakyamuni and enabled him to give up an entire kingdom. 
This driving force and motivation are the only things that can 
explain the extent and depth of his subsequent investigations. 
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From studying the historical records, we can safely say that 
Shakyamuni was not the type of man who would give up 
everything in order to settle for incomplete or half-baked expla- 
nations. Rather, he was a courageous individual, willing to risk 
everything, including his life, to discover the complete truth to 
any matter. People who are unwilling to settle for the slightest 
dishonesty or deception are definitely rare, but they do exist; 
their standards of truth and excellence are uncompromising. 

In Shakyamuni’s day, India already boasted a highly 
developed set of cultivation schools and sects, each laying 
exclusive claim to the keys and pathway to ultimate truth. For 
many years, Shakyamuni had no other goal than to immerse 
himself totally in investigating these competing philosophical 
and religious systems. Through sincere practice and with pen- 
etrating mind, he deeply investigated each school in turn, 
until he had mastered their teachings on both an intellectual 
and experiential level. 

The “experiential proving” of spiritual teachings is an 
important point, because, in order to really understand the 
process of striving for enlightenment, you must cultivate var- 
ious meditative realms that take you near enlightenment’s 
doorstep. Thus, all the competing schools in India had not 
only a body of enlightenment theory, but a set of meditative 
techniques for arriving at the stage each school felt was the 
ultimate truth. The structural or doctrinal theory of each 
school was simply an adjunct to help aspirants gain the real- 
ization experience championed by that school. Unlike today, 
where you go to a university and get an academic degree 
based on study alone, in India, you were said to have com- 
pletely mastered a school’s teachings only if you had reached 
the meditative level championed by that school. Success was 
based on the accomplishment of spiritual states rather than 
upon intellectual achievements. 
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In other words, theory and intellectual knowledge were 
not enough in the schools of old, for Shakyamuni had to prove 
any spiritual teachings he was given by mastering various 
meditative concentrations and experiential states of mind 
(called samadhi or dhyana). As a result, he mastered a wide 
variety of meditation stages that various teachers claimed 
were the ultimate, such as the state of “no-thought” and the 
state of “neither thought nor no-thought,” which are both 
incredibly high states of spiritual knowing. These are all 
samadhi, experiential realms beyond the normal reaches of 
human consciousness. You cannot possibly encounter, nor 
even understand, these high states of spiritual experience 
unless you devote yourself to the practice of meditation. This 
is what Shakyamuni did in earnest. 

Although Shakyamuni mastered all the schools of his day 
and their meditative accomplishments—to the extent that sev- 
eral of his teachers even asked him to become their succes- 
sors—he nonetheless felt that what he had learned was not the 
ultimate, because it still could not provide the answers he 
sought about suffering in the world and the origins of birth 
and death. Therefore, after all this preparation—mastering 
various meditative contemplations, as well as all the intellec- 
tual philosophies of the various different cultivation schools— 
Shakyamuni chose a different route of practice entirely. He 
abandoned these paths and isolated himself in the wilderness 
to investigate the road of asceticism as a means for liberation. 

Six years later, Shakyamuni abandoned this pathway as 
well. He concluded that, while asceticism might help some 
individuals purify their sensual desires, it could not lead you 
to ultimate realization, or even the higher states of spiritual 
experience. We have to remember that Shakyamuni was never 
one simply to argue that something was true or false; he 
always thoroughly tested whatever was presented to him in 
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order to prove or disprove its validity. His rejection of asceti- 
cism came precisely from this careful process of consideration. 

After exhausting all the possibilities available for ascer- 
taining truth, including having established a profound basis 
in intellectual investigation, meditational accomplishments, 
and control over his physical body and its senses, 
Shakyamuni determinedly seated himself under a bodhi tree 
and vowed he would remain there until he either died or 
achieved complete and ultimate realization. 

The records tell us that, while Shakyamuni sat in medita- 
tion under the bodhi tree, he rapidly passed through various 
realms of consciousness. This was possible due to the prior 
purification of his body, along with his extensive training in 
meditation and mastery of various samadhi realms. On the 
seventh day under the bodhi tree, Shakyamuni relaxed a bit 
from his meditation. He looked up from his seat, saw a star in 
the sky, and, letting everything go, penetrated through to 
complete, supreme, ultimate spiritual enlightenment. 

The question is this: With his high level of education, his 
extraordinary merit (as indicated by having been born a king), 
his working expertise of all the various sects and philosophi- 
cal doctrines of his day, and his deep prior accomplishment in 
various meditation and contemplation practices that could 
produce all sorts of experiential realms, to what did Shakyamuni 
finally awaken? 


THE AWAKENING 


Shakyamuni’s own words, as well as the teachings of other 
great masters who have followed in his footsteps, answer the 
question in the same way: Shakyamuni awakened to inherently 
empty, interdependent causation. In attaining enlightenment, he 
penetrated through to the root source essence of matter and 
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mind. He awakened to, or some say “realized,” his true origi- 
nal nature—the fundamental source of mind as well as the fun- 
damental ground which gives birth to the universe of 
phenomenal forms. In perceiving his original nature—which 
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we might also call “Godstuff,” “True Suchness,” “the essence 
of All-That-Is,” or the “fundamental ground of reality”— 
Shakyamuni found that it was inherently empty, void of any 
object or form. What is really Ultimate, he found to be form- 
less, absolutely empty of any marks, objects, or appearances of 
any kind, including thoughts and concepts. It is even empty of 
the ordinary mentation found in everyday consciousness, for 
that is just one of its various projections. Yet our fundamental 
essence functions with a shining wisdom-awareness that can 
know. That’s why it is often called “original mind.” 

This true essence of ours is stainless, pure, empty, 
unchangeable, and unmoving. It is free of thought, emo- 
tions, or illusions, but it isn’t inert or null, because it gives 
rise to all these states. It is crystal clear throughout, pure, 
and without the slightest contamination. In some sense, 
however, we can call it “alive” rather than “dead,” because 
it miraculously gives birth to all of worldly existence. Yet 
conventional existence lacks the unchanging nature of true 
reality since it is merely an imaginary projection of this ulti- 
mate truth, a projection held together by an infinite interdi- 
mensional clinging of parts, none of which is real for even a 
single moment. The ultimate truth of the universe is that 
empty essence which gives rise to spiritual knowing—some- 
thing to which you must awaken when searching for spiri- 
tual realization. 

When we look about us, we perceive a bustling world of 
phenomena where “everything works,” so how can we say 
that our origins are “empty”? This occurs, as Shakyamuni 
noted, because worldly forms and phenomena are the 
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shadow aspect of this Absolute nature. They are just illusory 
projections out of its stainless nature and so are not ultimately 
real. They are a mere display, lacking true substance, whose 
component parts are linked via rules of interdependent origi- 
nation.' They are illusions in the sense that they’re always 
changing like a dream, since they don’t represent any fixed 
material you can grasp. 

In other words, all the phenomena of conventional exis- 
tence are interlinked though interdependence, and cannot 
exist as entities separate from each other. Everything depends 
upon everything else for its existence, thus each particle lacks 
inherent self-identity, or inherent self-nature. Everything is 
empty of self-so essence because it can only exist by being 
defined through everything else. This is the meaning of simul- 
taneous arising, or dependent origination. It is also the mean- 
ing of emptiness, for “emptiness” means that objects are 
lacking the quality of inherent, independent existence. They 
are “empty” in terms of an intrinsic, self-so existence. Chop 
any phenomenon down to the tiniest slice of matter or time, 
and essentially you will find nothing there. This is the empti- 
ness of conventional existence. 

We can also say that all phenomena are false and unreal in 
the sense that they are insubstantial and transient. They’re 
not the real aspect of the absolute nature, but only ephemeral 
images that hide the original nature. They do not purpose- 
fully hide the original nature, because they are neutral in 
themselves. Rather, it’s our mental attachment and fixation 
upon this mirage-like display, our mental grasping of aware- 
ness that tries to turn this effervescence into something solid 
and concrete, that blinds us from the underlying, true nature 
of reality. When we abandon this mentality of attachment 
and clinging, however, then we can taste true reality and 
awaken to what it truly is. Our transcendental wisdom will 
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arise without constraint, and it will let us see that all things 
are birthed from an empty, original nature. 

Physics has confirmed this conclusion, but it has taken 
thousands of years for science to reach this level of insight. 
Objects may look quite solid and stable on the surface, but 
they are constantly engaged in an endless process of transfor- 
mation. Furthermore, they lack any sort of concrete material 
composition. No matter how you adjust your measure of 
time, you will never find anything that is absolutely fixed and 
unchanging.’ Likewise, if you reduce matter to its tiniest com- 
ponents, or analyze energy in its smallest units, you will find 
nothing at all either, just emptiness. Although this is a materi- 
alistic proof of emptiness, it shows that there is nothing secure 
in this world—that it is, indeed, an intangible dream. Even 
your biggest personal problem is destined to depart by chang- 
ing into something else. 

Since everything is always changing in the universe, which 
contains nothing fixed, phenomena cannot be described as 
“real.” Since physics now admits this, we can all readily 
accept this simple conclusion. Everything is ephemeral and 
there’s absolutely nothing in phenomenal existence upon 
which you can rely. As in a movie or a dream, there’s never 
anything “real” to which you can cling. Yet the phenomena 
about you do indeed follow specific, inalterable laws of cause 
and effect which are the laws that hold everything together. In 
one sense, we can say that phenomena manifest precisely 
through this process of linked interdependence, which vari- 
ous spiritual schools call “mutual interdependence” or 
“simultaneous completion.” Thus, the phenomena of the uni- 
verse are empty of the solidity they appear to have, yet all the 
various forms of the universe manifest through co-dependent 
arising. They have no real substance in themselves and last 
only momentarily. In fact, their existence is only an instanta- 
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neous flashing, like the solid ring you see when a stick of fire 
is twirled in a circle. This shimmering, insubstantial display of 
co-dependent functioning, however,.does indeed have an 
internally consistent, logical sense to it. This is the interde- 
pendence aspect to which Shakyamuni awakened, but at a 
more profound level than my few words can communicate. 

Forms and phenomena display Absolute reality in the 
same way that a mirror gives rise to reflected images. The 
images themselves may appear to be real, but they actually 
lack any true substance. In other words, they are not real in 
the sense that they appear to be, just as a dream isn’t real in 
the sense that it appears to be, either. Both are empty of true 
reality, even though there is a kind of consistent logic to both 
reflections and dreams. When Buddhists talk of “emptiness” 
and “interdependence,” they are describing the state to which 
Shakyamuni awakened. The famous enlightenment treatise 
Awakening of Faith summarizes this for us: 


To say that “Suchness is empty” is to suggest that 
Suchness is something which defies any conceptualiza- 
tion; i.e., to say that Suchness is not this, not that, etc., 
is to say that Suchness is transcendental, empty of con- 
cepts. But this negation does not exclude the possibility 
of Suchness being seen elsewhere or from a different 
view or order with which one is not accustomed. Hence 
there is room to present Suchness, if it is done symbol- 
ically, as eternal, permanent, immutable, etc. “Empti- 
ness” does not mean “nonexistence” literally; it is 
usually used in the sense of “empty of or devoid of a 
distinct, absolute, independent, permanent, individual 
entity or being as an irreducible component in a plural- 
istic world,” or of “empty of all predictions.” According 
to this way of thinking, even “nonbeing” is a “being,” 
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as it is contingent upon “being.” The term “empty” 
results from a dialectic consciousness of transcending 
this dichotomy of “being” and “nonbeing.” In order to 
prevent the danger of interpreting “emptiness” as non- 
being or as an advocation of nihilism, Nagarjuna says: 
“Emptiness (sunyata), ill conceived, destroys a stupid 
man, as would a snake when handled improperly.” 

... The mind has no marks of its own [that can be 
ascertained as a substantial entity as such]. It should be 
understood that {the conception of] the entire world of 
objects can be held only on the basis of man’s deluded 
mind of ignorance. All things, therefore, are just like the 
images in a mirror which are devoid of any objectivity 
that one can get hold of; they are of the mind only and 
are unreal. When the [deluded] mind comes into being, 
then various conceptions (dharma) come to be; and 
when the [deluded] mind ceases to be, then these con- 
ceptions cease to be. “The triple [phenomenal] world, 
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therefore, is unreal and is of mind only. 


The reason the phenomena around us “lack inherent reality” 
is, therefore, that they arise through interdependent causa- 
tion. Phenomenal forms only exist (appear) through a mutual 
co-dependent relationship with other factors and conditions. 
These are actually infinite in number, with the result that all 
things interpenetrate all other things, and every tiny item in 
existence lacks an inherent basis that would let it arise only 
through itself. In other words, single objects only exist 
because of their relationship to everything else. Thus every- 
thing exists through a simultaneous, mutual cross-definition 
with everything else. Whether you talk about realms of 
beings, different dimensions, alternate universes, or other 


science-fiction inventions, you will never find anything that 
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is independent of everything else. The universe of forms is 
one whole, absent of any pieces or divisions existing by 
themselves. Yet this totality of parts is itself a dreamlike con- 
struction, because there’s nothing inside it that has true sub- 
stance and doesn’t change. Nor does anything have 
self-existence. 

This objective lack of an independent “own-nature” is 
called emptiness. As the great enlightened teacher Tsong 
Khapa of Tibet related, 


One should understand the emptiness doctrine in the 
context of this simile. The wise perceive that all things— 
persons and phenomena—are in reliance upon their own 
causes and conditions, and that based on this process we 
impute mental labels upon things. The phenomena them- 
selves have no true or inherent existence from their own 
side. They have no self-nature whatsoever. . .. 

Although all things lack even the smallest speck of 
true existence, nonetheless conventionally the laws of 
causes and conditions operate through them, and con- 
ventionally all the phenomena in samsara and nirvana 
seem to exist, arising in the same manner as do illu- 
sions, dreams and a reflected image.* 


One contributing factor of this dependence nature is that we 
mentally differentiate objects into forms they don’t really 
have. Why, in this process of differentiation, is one particular 
form more valid than another? We give appearances limiting 
characteristics they don’t possess and mentally name them 
when they are ultimately nameless. Think about it and then 
tell me: What phenomena has a name inherent to its being? 
Where do names exist at the level of ultimate reality? No, 
things have names, but we just project these things onto an 
inconceivable, nameless reality. 
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Names and labels are just thoughts we attach to things that 
aren’t inherently there. In other words, objects, forms, and 
phenomena are originally, inherently nameless. Nonetheless, 
we artificially discriminate “pieces” out of a whole that has no 
inherent divisions through this process of mental labeling. As 
one ancient said, “The whole being is seamless; above and 
below there is only one sphere.” Be careful, however. You can- 
not assume that the universe as “one whole” has real being 
either, because the existence of this “one whole” is also 
dependent upon another. The idea of “one” has no meaning 
unless it stands opposed to something else. You may call it 
“one whole,” but it’s “one” in relation to what? 

Likewise, you may say that the parts of this whole are 
moving, and hence the one gigantic whole itself is moving. 
Once again, however, it’s moving in relation to what? As 
Swami Vivekananda once said: 


Every particle in this body is continually changing; no 
one has the same body for many minutes together, and 
yet we [mistakenly] think of it as the same body. So 
with the mind: one moment it is happy, another 
moment unhappy; one moment strong, another 
weak—an ever-changing whirlpool. That cannot be the 
Spirit, which is infinite. ... Any particle in this universe 
can change in relation to any other particle. But take the 
whole universe as one; then in relation to what can it 
move? There is nothing besides it. So this infinite Unit 
is unchangeable, immovable, absolute, and this is the 
Real Man.° 


Only an enlightened master can reach this unraoving ground 
state of being, which is our fundamental nature. And only an 
enlightened master can provide good instructions on how to 
realize it. I can tell you, however, that there is something 
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behind this one universal whole, something behind all duali- 
ties within it, such as motion and stillness, purity or impurity. 

This true One doesn’t suffer from production or extinction. 
It’s not a creation and cannot be destroyed or altered in any 
way. Always there, it never suffers pollution or stain, increase 
or decrease. This fundamental nature is supramundane and 
transcendental, totally beyond the world of forms. Yet it sup- 
ports form, for forms partake of it. While it supports form, 
however, it is never polluted itself and so remains stainless 
and empty in a way that can only be comprehended through 
the experience of spiritual realization. That’s the purpose of 
“liberation” or “spiritual awakening.” This purpose is to get 
us to experience this original fundamental essence of all uni- 
versal creation. 

We can also say that this ultimate nature is “formless,” a 
word that conveys the same meaning as the word “empty.” 
The point is that this empty true nature gives birth to the con- 
ventional world of forms without polluting its own nature. 
Since forms are children that are of the same nature as their 
mother substance, the conventional world of forms must also 
be “empty.” Naturally, this can only happen if forms are 
unreal, as science has now discovered. They lack both sub- 
stance and permanence in all dimensions, and exist in the 
nature of a dream or illusion that can never deface their true 
fundamental nature. When, through an experiential awaken- 
ing, you discover this true fundamental nature underlying all 
forms and phenomena, that awakening makes you an enlight- 
ened being. 

When Shakyamuni surmounted all the possible meditative 
realms and states of existence, this is what he ultimately awak- 
ened to: inherently empty but interdependent causation. The 
things we see or experience in the world have no true nature in 
themselves. They are empty of an independent self-so nature. 
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Yet Shakyamuni was able to realize experientially the ground 
state nature of things from which “Thusness” originates. Even 
though conventional objects lack a substantial, independent 
real nature, Shakyamuni perceived how creation miraculously 
arises in the form it does—the form of an effervescent dream. 
Thus he awakened to a complete and penetrating understand- 
ing of the duality of emptiness and existence, which is the 
meaning of enlightenment. It is not, however, something you 
reach through an intellectual knowing, otherwise we’d all be 
there this very instant. It requires something more, namely, the 
absence of intellectualization. It requires us to learn the empti- 
ness of meditation in order to perceive it. 

When Shakyamuni perceived the “emptiness” aspect of 
self-realization, it was the result of having cultivated a clear 
mind, devoid of mental distractions or entanglements, a mind 
that could perceive the root source of all phenomena, includ- 
ing the fact that phenomena have no self-nature of their own. 
The “interdependent causation” in this awakening refers to 
his perception that the discrete phenomena we experience in 
ordinary reality are all linked in one gigantic net of simulta- 
neously-so conditions.° In other words, they all arise together. 
They all arise simultaneously. Phenomena are unreal in the 
sense that they lack individual absolute natures (since they 
are not defined by themselves), and in the sense that they can- 
not stay, but are constantly transforming. On the other hand, 
we can also say that they are real in the conventional sense 
because they function logically, in accordance with the valid- 
ity of cause and effect relationships. You thus cannot say that 
they are either real or unreal, existent or non-existent. If you 
can train yourself to see all things in this way, this in itself can 
be a path to realizing enlightenment. 

This is such an important topic that it requires more than 
these few paragraphs, and so we'll revisit it later. Even 
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Shakyamuni Buddha warned his disciple Ananda that this 
isn’t a simple topic, and that most people cannot understand 
it correctly. When Ananda told the Buddha that he thought 
this was an easy and shallow matter to comprehend, the 
Buddha replied: 


Ananda! Ananda! Don’t say such a thing! Don’t ever 
say such a thing! The [Teaching on empty but 
Dependent Origination] is a profound teaching. Its 
characteristic feature is that it is profound. The various 
groups of sentient beings don’t understand what we 
teach about this; they are not able to penetrate the Law 
of Dependent Origination and so their minds are 
befuddled just like a ball of twine which becomes all 
tangled up and knotted; just like a disorderly pile of 
tangled pieces of short threads; just like an untended 
thicket of grass or reeds which become all interwoven 
and entangled—just so are those beings ensnared and 
unable to free themselves from the wheel of existence 
[and] the conditions of suffering .. .’ 


The infinite interdependence among objects and their ulti- 
mate emptiness nature is, indeed, a difficult topic to under- 
stand. Hinduism refers to this mutual dependence as the 
“Jeweled net of Indra.” As Buddha foretold, the nature of this 
interdependence has confused even the brightest of scholars 
and intellectuals for centuries. It involves a fantastic, infinite 
net of criss-crossing dependent conditions. Within this whole, 
particular partial events (objects) appear when conditions are 
ripe for them to manifest. They disappear when the condi- 
tions necessary to sustain them are no longer present. So, 
while the universe about us seems tangible and real, in actu- 
ality, what we perceive is an insubstantial, illusory, scintillat- 
ing fabric. It’s a transient, insubstantial display. Like a dream, 
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it’s just a projection of false appearances. So where is our true 
nature? 

This is something you can never truly understand unless 
you personally arrive at the experiential realm that lets you 
“see” this truth directly. No brilliant intellectual realization 
will lead to this awakening. That’s why we cannot possibly 
understand the profundity of Shakyamuni’s enlightenment 
and correctly apply that understanding to Socrates’ situation. 
We must go further into the matter, and investigate this point 
more thoroughly by familiarizing ourselves with a terminol- 
ogy that has occupied philosophers, theologians, and logi- 
cians for centuries. This brief but concentrated review may 
make your head spin, but, in the end, it will be worth your 
effort. Without it, we’d never be able to make any case about 
Socrates, or any other enlightened master. 


DEFINING WHAT’S 
“REAL” AND WHAT'S “FALSE” 


Our first task is to gain a better understanding of the classical 
definitions of “reality” and “truth” that people have used in 
the various spiritual schools of the world. The point of 
Shakyamuni’s findings is that what we conventionally refer to 
as mundane “existence” is not “absolute reality” or “true exis- 
tence.” It is not the true substance of our true spiritual being. 
Rather, it is a secondary or even tertiary level projection that 
masks what's really real. 

In the ultimate sense, the world of conventional phenom- 
ena is unreal because it represents the child, “Thusness,” 
rather than the mother, “Suchness,” which gives it birth. It is 
merely an illusory projection of our Absolute nature that has 
no true nature in itself, but relies rather on a set of infinitely 


dependent constructions (which are, in turn, dependent upon 
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the original nature) in perpetual flux and flow for its exis- 
tence. These projections can never be grasped as real because 
they are ephemeral and lack substantiality. That’s why they’re 
called falsities or illusion, and why religious saints say the 
world should be abandoned or rejected if you want to realize 
your true nature. Of course, there’s nothing so wrong with the 
world that it has to be “rejected.” That’s simply a way of say- 
ing that you should abandon the illusion that this world is the 
“real thing,” your true nature, for, in taking it as real, you turn 
your back on the truth that gave birth to it. In other words, if 
you claim your body or thoughts as your true self, you make 
a mistake on the road of spiritual cultivation. 

Using the terms of modern physics, we can call the world 
about us a radically ambiguous flowing quantum soup that 
lacks solidity. From this point of view, we can definitely say the 
world’s real nature is other than how we perceive it. While all 
the pieces of the world interconnect with conventional reason- 
ableness, they exist in the nature of an insubstantial dream or 
magical illusion. The question that the person seeking enlight- 
enment sets out to answer is: Who experiences this illusion? 
Who ultimately experiences these perceptions? The seeker 
must discover who or what is behind it all—the root source of 
all phenomenal being. After all, we are all this fundamental 
nature, and so we must seek this fundamental essence as the 
experiential goal on the path of spiritual cultivation. 

We must remember that the “true reality” we seek is 
absolute. Furthermore, if something is fundamentally real or 
absolute, it is true and dependable in that it will always stay 
the same. On the other hand, if something can be changed or 
altered, it cannot be the ultimate reality of truth that we seek. 
Whatever can move or be altered is conventional rather than 
absolute, and exists, therefore, in the realm of illusion rather 
than the Tao. 
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These are simply the classical definitions of absolute truth 
or true reality. They are not new, nor are they something I 
have invented. You can find these same definitions in any 
number of cultures and religious traditions. True fundamental 
nature is something that doesn’t change, doesn’t move, 
doesn’t alter, doesn’t decay. It doesn’t arise or depart, increase 
or decrease. It is absolute and ultimate, pure in its own nature. 
These definitions are important and very relevant to our task, 
because all the genuine spiritual enlightenment schools have 
referred to them. We’ll soon see that Socrates used them as 
well, and we need to know these things in order to under- 
stand Socrates’ level of spiritual attainment. 

If something is “real” in the absolute sense, then it must 
remain the same no matter what you try to do to it. In the ulti- 
mate sense, you can’t add to it or take away from it, or change 
it in any way. It must always be there, without coming or 
going; it doesn’t arise and it doesn’t decay. A beginning implies 
a coming into being (a birth), and an ending implies a going 
out of being (a death). Since the world of phenomena is a realm 
of birth and death, it cannot, therefore, be the original nature 
itself. It can only be a product thereof, which exists in a form 
that doesn’t interfere with the original nature at all. Only if it 
exists in the nature of an illusion can it satisfy this requirement. 

The Zen master Bankei described this condition as “being 
unborn.” “Being unborn” means being unproduced, because 
production requires an origination or coming into being, 
whereas true reality has always been. It hasn’t gradually come 
into being, for birth is, by definition, a change of state. 
Changelessness, therefore, means being unborn or unpro- 
duced. In the same way, we can say that what’s fundamen- 
tally real is “unending,” because it cannot die or deteriorate. 
Tf it did, that would imply a nature that could change, 
whereas the absolute is pure and constant. 
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True reality, therefore, must never have had a beginning, 
nor must it have a future ending. Both of these extremes imply 
a condition of transformation, and alteration is something that 
cannot happen to the Absolute. If any change seems to occur 
to the Absolute, it must be mere illusion—a delusion or fig- 
ment of the imagination. When you strive to find the Absolute 
nature, therefore, you must look for something transcenden- 
tal, something beyond causal conditions. You must seek some 
state beyond the world of change, something that itself 
doesn’t change. You must empty your mind of discriminative 
thought, to the point where you don’t even recognize empti- 
ness, when you reach a state of mental emptiness. Then you 
can attain this desired state of enlightened realization. 

Modern physicists and cosmologists are currently trying to 
fathom the ultimate nature of the universe by studying parti- 
cles, energy states, and mathematical equations. Unfor- 
tunately, this amounts to an illusory being studying illusion, 
non-reality manipulating non-reality. Using this method, 
scientists will never understand that what is real must be 
never-changing, independent and free from any type of 
dependence. If people want to discover the real nature of the 
universe, they must recognize that it can depend upon noth- 
ing else for its existence and that it must be pure in its own 
nature, rather than produced by causes or conditions. If some- 
thing is due to other causes or conditions, it cannot be the 
absolute ground state nature. 

What phenomenon can we find that meets such condi- 
tions? Science will never be able to find such a thing, but if 
you personally set about to master the various ranks of med- 
itation, one day you can turn your awareness away from 
external phenomena to discover this true nature. Mind and 
matter have the same source, and in mastering the root source 
of the mind, you will also discover the root source of nature. 
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That’s the meaning of the path of spiritual striving; it’s resting 
the mind in its pure nature, which is also the source of the uni- 
versal mind. 

Since our phenomenal world is ever-changing, it cannot be 
considered the fundamental nature because it offers nothing 
that remains constant from moment-to-moment. In terms of 
modern physics, we can describe the cosmos as a place with- 
out rest—an undulating universe of ephemeral quantum 
states, one gigantic network of interdependent, undulating 
vibrations, a vast collection of dynamic patterns shifting in an 
infinite variety of ever-changing frequencies. 

Our minds congeal this flowing quantum soup into solid 
three-dimensional forms, but the forms we choose have no ulti- 
mately fixed boundaries of existence. Furthermore, in terms of 
freezing portions of the whole into limited singular forms, 
where’s the absolute validity in choosing one particular form 
over another? These infinite cross-relationships make it impos- 
sible to declare any particular form more fundamentally valid 
than another, or to claim that any portion of this whole corre- 
sponds to the transcendent, ultimate reality! We can therefore 
quickly see the delusion of people who claim that any particu- 
lar “holy” religious ceremony embodies absolute truth. 

Even our physical bodies, which are part of this undulat- 
ing whole, constitute an arbitrary pattern mentally cut out of 
this limitless one. Our minds define the limited shape of our 
bodies from the universal whole, but they are still connected 
to it like puppets on infinite strings. We mistakenly take this 
limitation to be “ourselves,” when we are much more than 
this. It would be more accurate to say that the entire cosmos is 
the self since our bodies have no actual boundaries. The self is 
analogous to a tiny dab of rubber cement in the middle of a 
bucket of the same glue—a dab which lacks independence 
since it is inseparably connected to everything else. Like a 
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single thread in a sweater, it is connected to an infinite num- 
ber of other strings. 

Logically speaking, from an absolute rather than a con- 
ventional sense, we err when we stamp an arbitrary pattern 
out of this universal wholeness and call it a “body” or 
“phenomena.” Furthermore, the fact that every pattern of the 
cosmos is in dynamic flux means that no pattern lasts for even 
an instant. In fact, this ephemeral whole, taken as one whole, 
lacks a unitary true existence as well. But to understand this 
in its entirety, from all its various dimensions, you have to 
attain enlightenment, as did the Buddha Shakyamuni. 

Buddha once said that a river never stays the same, even for 
one moment. Nor does a person, no matter whether we’re talk- 
ing about mind or body. What we consider the “I’ or ego or 
atman or soul, therefore, also falls into this category of unreality. 
Since it is also constantly changing and undergoing transforma- 
tion, what we call the ego or soul cannot possibly be our real 
self. It’s just a false self which we mistakenly take to be our real 
self. It can only be a projection out of the fundamental underly- 
ing nature that is our actual true self. So to find what's real in 
ourselves, we must go beyond these mental concepts of false 
independence to find something genuinely ultimate. We have to 
engage in a meditative process that frees us from thoughts 
because that’s the only scientific method of ego-transcendence. 

This is all standard cultivation doctrine, and it’s important 
to note that Socrates already held these views. As he 
reminded us in the Symposium using the words of the priest- 
ess Diotima, at every moment the “I” (soul) changes; and so it 
is not true or lasting: 


Even during the period for which any living being is 
said to live and retain his identity—as a man, for exam- 
ple, is called the same man from boyhood to old age— 
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he does not in fact retain the same attributes, although 
he is called the same person; he is always becoming a 
new being and undergoing a process of loss and repa- 
ration, which affects his hair, his flesh, his bones, his 
blood, and his whole body. And not only his body, but 
his soul as well. No man’s character, habits, opinions, 
desires, pleasures, pains, and fears remain always the 
same; new ones come into existence and old ones 
disappear. * 


Socrates’ assertions are completely in line with typical culti- 
vation teachings. Because you change at every moment, there 
is never a single definite “you” that can be identified as real. 
You may try to grasp what you consider to be “you,” but, like 
a flowing river, it has already departed by changing into 
something else. What was there before has become empty and 
has been replaced by a new state of transformation. The best 
we can say is that what we call the individual is a coming 
together of ever-changing causes and conditions that, in 
aggregate, hold together for only a fictional instant before 
they transform into something else. This “something else” 
may look similar, but it is completely new and different, a 
product of new causes and conditions. Moreover, since what 
you consider to be the individual is an agglomeration of ever- 
changing parts, the real nature of our being has to be outside 
of all this. It can only be something transcendental and 
unchanging. 

If we rely on logic to extend our thinking a bit, it’s easy to 
realize that there is no “you” that has an identity apart from 
the ground essence of true reality. There is no “you” that is 
separate from the ground state of All-That-Is. Just as there is 
no chair or rock or star that is independent of absolute God- 
stuff, there is no “you” that is self-so, no “you” that doesn’t 
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completely share in our common original nature. In other 
words, your body is God-stuff, your thoughts are God-stuff, 
your emotions and sensations and impulses are God- 
stuff, consciousness is God-stuff, the chair is God-stuff, mag- 
netism is God-stuff, the Sun is God-stuff .. . everything is 
God-stuff! The God-stuff is what is real, whereas all other phe- 
nomena are just insubstantial display, scenery viewed in a 
mirror that lacks the ultimate reality it appears to possess. As 
the Dalai Lama recently said, 


... things lack inherent existence, that is, they do not 
have self-defining, self-evident characteristics. This is 
because if we search for the essence of matter in what- 
ever object it may be, we discover that it is unfindable, 
and when we subject things to ultimate analysis, we 
find that they do not exist as they appear to. Therefore, 
by subjecting the nature of reality to such analysis, we 
find that things do not have the solid, objective reality 
that they appear to have, that there is a discrepancy 
between the way things appear and the way in which 
they exist. This conclusion prevents us from falling into 
the extreme of absolutism, from holding on to some 
kind of absolutist view of reality. At the same time, 
because our empirical experience validates the existence 
of phenomena and is all the evidence we need that 
things exist, we cannot deny the nominal existence of 
things. This frees us from falling into the extreme of 
nihilism. ... We have an innate belief in the existence of 
things as they appear to us and are ignorant of the dis- 
crepancy between the appearance of things and their 
true mode of existence. Because of this innate belief in 
the validity of appearances, we automatically grasp on 
to things as enduring entities that possess self-defining 
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characteristics, essential natures, and this leads to all our 
confusion, psychological disturbances and so forth.’ 


In following this same line of reasoning, what we consider as 
the individual “I” or ego must, therefore, lack any sort of ulti- 
mate independent reality. What we refer to as the conven- 
tional “I” must lack any sort of concrete existence. There really 
isn’t any “personal” self that exists concretely, though we 
imagine there is, because the personal self is always changing 
and can never be defined. Furthermore, what we call the indi- 
vidual self is interconnected with everything else in existence. 
Because it is part of everything and everything is part of it, it 
has no limited parameters, but is just another section of God- 
stuff arbitrarily defined by our own mental barriers of attach- 
ment and limitation. 

As to our true self or Absolute nature, it is the originating 
ground state of conventional existence that permeates this 
ephemeral display as an essence (for lack of a better word) 
underlying all matter and mind, yet without being matter or 
mind. This One is the true self, and our small individual egos 
are merely false selves that we must abandon through the route 
of spiritual cultivation in order to experience this greater self. In 
other words, you have to mentally detach from the limited con- 
ception of an ego in order to reach the realm of enlightenment. 
Only by becoming “selfless” can you reach the Absolute. The 
spiritual path is one of learning emptiness, or selflessness, 
which is just another way to say it is ego-transcending. 

Why should we try to free ourselves from our false self 
constructed through delusive limitations? Because if we want 
to experience our genuine, true nature, that’s the only way to 
do so. All the world’s religions word this task in different 
ways—“becoming selfless,” or “realizing emptiness,” or 
“mastering non-ego”—but it’s the same task nonetheless. 
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Religions also offer a wide variety of means for achieving this 
highest of spiritual goals. They instruct us on how to experi- 
ence our true fundamental nature, which Westerners usually 
call “God,” but which Easterners call “nirvana.” They also 
expound ways for us to bring this perfect, accomplished 
nature into our everyday functioning, for that union with 
original perfection is the only worthwhile goal in the cosmos. 

Of course, for ordinary people, this process of seeking 
enlightenment is not a major issue in life. Even if they appear 
interested, they will probably dismiss your arguments as fool- 
ish word games because, if you look around you, you would 
be a fool to say that we aren’t really existent or that phenom- 
ena aren’t real. Look around and you'll see that there is a 
world of hustle and bustle about you. Even if it isn’t “ulti- 
mate,” can you deny that it exists? Of course it exists, but not 
in the ultimate sense. This stuff is an illusive existence rather 
than truly real. That’s why religions encourage you to wake 
up and abandon clinging to this realm. 

Dreams, for instance, also exist, but they are, in fact, unreal 
in the same sense that the world is unreal. From a larger per- 
spective, the world about us is also like a dream that can’t be 
grasped and held on to or touched. So if you want to “find 


wa 


your true self,” “see the Tao,” “awaken to God,” “become one 
with Allah,” or however else you may identify liberation, sal- 
vation, or spiritual awakening, that higher vantage point is 
the level of reality you need to reach—that’s the true reality, 
your true self, your true nature, your true being. From that 
higher, ultimate standpoint of fundamental reality, what you 
perceive about you is only a cause and effect linking of transi- 
tory, ephemeral, insubstantial forms—what Buddhism calls 
the false realm of “interdependent origination.” 

Thus, no matter how thoroughly science analyzes matter, 
it will never arrive at the true nature of the universe. Through 
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analysis and investigation, it will never arrive at God, pene- 
trate the transcendental, or answer our deepest questions 
about the ultimate origins of life and the universe. All it will 
be able to discover are further cause-and-effect relationships 
in the phenomenal realm of form. Of course, science has pro- 
vided us, and will and should continue to provide us, with 
many great benefits, but it has produced no definitive 
answers to the great questions about the origins of matter and 
our mind. Such questions will forever linger if science retains 
its present mode of investigation. Scientists always say the 
answer is just around the corner, when, in fact, these answers 
will be just as elusive hundreds of years from now as they are 
at present if science persists in its current methods. 

Unless scientists can cultivate their minds to arrive at the 
stainless nature of formlessness, which we refer to as mental 
emptiness since it means the mind is absent of form, they will 
just continue playing around in the world of transient forms 
and false phenomena. There are no phenomena we can possi- 
bly find that are inherently responsible for their own self-exis- 
tence. Since everything is always changing into something 
else, no energy, form, phenomena, appearance, or manifesta- 
tion can possibly partake of a “realness” that science can reach. 
If something arises, not through itself, but through depend- 
ence on other conditions, this “dependent arising” disqualifies 
it from being the Absolute reality we seek. Thus, if you want to 
discover your true nature and fundamental being, you must, 
as Socrates noted, change your mode of inquiry. You must 
develop a different method of investigation. You have to start 
spiritually cultivating, to find the ultimate source of your 
mind. 

With these points in mind, we must remember that the var- 
ious mental realms accessed through meditative concentra- 
tion cannot, themselves, be considered the ultimate truth. 
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They, too, are dependent constructions, since they are present 
if you meditate, and absent if you don’t. If that’s the case, to 
what did Shakyamuni Buddha, who had mastered a whole 
variety of meditative experiential realms, ultimately awaken 
upon his enlightenment? 

Shakyamuni awakened to something that must always be 
there, rather than something we can produce through our 
minds. It must be something to which we awaken rather than 
something we create, something we can realize, because it is 
always there. He must have awakened to something change- 
less and omnipresent, something that certainly isn’t some sort 
of living being. It can’t even be called a thing or a state, 
because this implies a form or phenomena. Even the awaken- 
ing cannot be called an attainment, because how can you 
attain something that’s been there all the while? In awaken- 
ing, you gain nothing in the materialistic sense, but just rec- 
ognize your intrinsic origins. 

This has long been accepted by both Eastern and Western 
logicians, philosophers, and theologians. Even Socrates con- 
curred, as seen in this conversation with Cebes found in the 
Phaedo: 


“The absolute reality the essence of which we try to 
define in our questions and answers—is it always 
invariable and constant, or is it in a different state, at 
different times?—the Equal Itself, the Beautiful Itself, 
everything in itself, that which is—do these things ever 
admit of any change whatever? Doesn’t the essential 
nature of each of them, being of single form when taken 
by itself, remain invariable and constant, never admit- 
ting any variation at any point in any way?” 

“Tt must remain invariable and constant, Socrates,” 
said Cebes.” 
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The important conclusion arising from this exchange is that 
what is real or truth must have an inherent or ultimate status 
that cannot change or evolve. If something seems to evolve 
from it, that seeming must be only a false imagination, a 
deluded perception rather than anything true and real. 
Original reality must ultimately be above and beyond all 
forms and phenomena, which is why we can call it Tao, 
Ultimate Reality, God, or Fundamental Principle. What is 
truly real must be independent and self-so, unborn and 
unproduced, causeless, unmoving and unchanging, uncondi- 
tioned and uncontaminated, universal and absolute. As the 
Bhagavad Gita says, the true self nature 


is never born, nor does It ever die, nor having once 
been, does It cease to be. Unborn, eternal, everlasting, 
ancient, It is not slain when the body is slain. Weapons 
cannot cleave It, nor fire burn It, water cannot wet It, 
nor wind drive It away. It is eternal, all-pervading, 
stable, immovable, ever the same. It is declared to be 
unmanifest, unthinkable, unchangeable." 


The Zen master Huang-po similarly said, 


The Buddhas and all living beings are only one mind; 
there is no other reality. This mind, from beginningless- 
ness, has never been born and never passed away. It is 
neither blue nor yellow; it has no shape and no form. It 
does not belong to existence or nonexistence; it does not 
count as old or new. It is neither long nor short, neither 
large nor small. It transcends all limiting measure- 
ments, all labels, all traces, all oppositions. This very 
being is it; when you stir thoughts, you turn away from 
it. It is like space, which has no boundaries and cannot 
be measured.” 
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Whereas the Eastern cultivation schools offer countless path- 
ways for arriving experientially at this ground state of being, 
the Western schools of religion and philosophy have mistak- 
enly restricted themselves to only argument and theory when 
dealing with the Absolute. They have forgotten even this basic 
fact—the one thing that cannot change is our fundamental 
nature, which is the original basis of our mind. Thoughts 
come and go in our minds, always transforming so as to 
become empty, but the ever-present, clear nature of our being 
never changes. To search for it is the real process of learning, 
and teaching people how to retrieve this realization is what 
we should call true human being education. The Eastern 
schools have incorporated this type of education everywhere 
in Eastern culture, whereas the Western schools have almost 
entirely forgotten this type of learning. That’s where the two 
schools fundamentally differ. Socrates, however, was a 
Westerner who actually penetrated through to this ground 
state of being, and tried to teach others how to realize it as 
well. That’s where his importance lies for Western civilization 
and culture. 

Much of Western philosophy starts with Socrates as its 
foundation. In order to understand our spiritual heritage, there- 
fore, we must struggle to fathom what he had realized. We 
must try to understand what he was trying to teach, because 
the house of Western philosophy and culture is actually built 
upon his shoulders. It is important that we not misread him. 

People often state that Socrates’ historical importance lies 
in his method of analyzing a subject in an orderly fashion. 
They credit him with the first significant use of reason for its 
own sake in philosophy. They believe Socrates was important 
in Western culture because he showed a means to advance, 
in argument, from particular examples to definitions with 
general application, and, from there, to higher truths. Arguing 
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in this materialistic sense, they miss his spiritual message 
entirely. Socrates’ real importance lies in this crucial matter of 
the correct enlightenment pathway and its end result. Yet 
that’s the very aspect that most scholars have missed. Why? 
Because they don’t cultivate themselves and are unfamiliar 
with the path to enlightenment and its accompanying doc- 
trines so familiar in the East. In order to have an intelligent 
discussion about Socrates, however, we must refer to these 
issues, which is why we have dealt with them in depth. 

Even though the East and West differ greatly in spiritual 
matters, the adjectives that Easterners and Westerners have 
commonly used to describe “God” are typically the same: 
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“omnipresent,” “absolute,” “unmoving,” “formless,” “pure,” 
and “empty” are just a few of these terms. In light of these 
common descriptions, the various phenomena of the universe 
that we see are appearance displays that come and go, cours- 
ing through birth and death without affecting fundamental 
reality at all. From emptiness, they’re born into existence. 
Their “existence” lasts but an insubstantial moment, and from 
this transitoriness they become non-existent once again, hav- 
ing remained empty all the while. Moreover, because they are 
ephemeral, insubstantial appearances that are empty, they 
never alter the basic substance of reality one bit. Their funda- 
mental nature is true reality, but, lacking personal realities, 
they don’t interfere with it at all. 

Socrates taught these very same enlightenment teachings, 


for he described the ultimate in the Symposium as 


absolute, existing alone with itself, unique, eternal, and 
all other beautiful things partaking of it, yet in such a 
manner that, while they come into being and pass 
away, it neither undergoes any increase or diminution 
nor suffers any change." 
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In the Phaedo, he also clearly differentiated the transcendental 
and phenomenal orders in the same manner as traditional 
enlightenment teachings. Socrates said, 


The soul [transcendental] real] is most like that which is 
divine, immortal, intelligible, uniform, indissoluble, 
and ever self-consistent and invariable, whereas body 
is most like that which is human, mortal, multiform, 
unintelligible, dissoluble, and never self-consistent." 


At this point, we should be pretty clear on what enlighten- 
ment teachings define as real. Without having gotten into 
matters too deeply, though these definitions are bound to 
have taxed some, we’ve already encountered strong evidence 
that Socrates tallied with these notions. While others may put 
forth opinions about the composition of our transient world of 
phenomena, Socrates spoke of our one true unchanging 
nature, and this is something of which we must take special 
note. 

Going a step further, we already know that all worldly 
phenomena are dependent upon one another through an end- 
less chain of interdependent causation. Our personal experi- 
ence readily confirms this, but we must still understand how 
the real and the unreal—our true nature and the world of 
forms—relate to one another. We must try to understand how 


‘A 


they can possibly “permeate” or “perfume” one another so 
that ever-changing falsity can conventionally exist intermixed 
with unchanging truth. How is it that these two contradictory 
aspects can co-exist in mutual inclusion when, ultimately, 
there can be only one? 

To put it another way, how can the real possibly give birth 
to the unreal while remaining unmoving and changeless? 
How can ultimate truth, being pure and unchanging, give rise 


to falsity? How can the Absolute nature give rise to a false 
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mundane reality that’s part of its being without contaminat- 
ing its unmoving purity? How can formlessness give rise to 
form and still remain formless while serving as the ground 
state essence of this structure? In other words, since the real is 
the God-stuff of everything, how can it give birth to some- 
thing unreal? Basically, the questions all come down to how 
these two natures interrelate. 

Unfortunately, this is an extremely difficult topic to dis- 
cuss, an issue that many of the world’s religions typically skirt 
around, making great efforts to avoid. They do this by 
dismissing matters, by saying that forms and phenomena are 
simply the “dream” or “play” of the Absolute, or saying 
something like “samsara is essentially a mara-like illusion 
that screens fundamental reality.” While this skillfully side- 
steps the issue, it doesn’t answer our questions. In striving to 
understand Socrates, we cannot ourselves afford to be so 
dismissive. 

We might say that the real can encompass the unreal pre- 
cisely because the unreal isn’t real and therefore doesn’t inter- 
fere with reality’s true nature. Of course, this explanation is 
true, but it doesn’t help much. Conventional existence, or the 
world of phenomena, must be related to the real in some 
meaningful way, otherwise it wouldn’t exist. So what exactly 
is this world of phenomena before us? 

The best way we can explain it is to say that this vast phe- 
nomenal universe is simply an insubstantial, energetic display 
of the ultimate. It is insubstantial in that it is empty of fixed 
substance. Being empty of concrete substance, it can exist in 
the conventional sense without infringing upon the change- 
less. Hence, we can say that it is an empty, substanceless 
appearance, as in the reflected images seen on a lake that 
don’t produce any waves or ripples themselves. The images 
can exist without altering the underlying nature of the water. 
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The images definitely appear and seem real, but, like dreams 
and illusions, they are absent of any true substance (inherent 
existence) themselves. As in a dream, they lack a true essence 
you can grasp. 

The universe we perceive about us can, therefore, be con- 
sidered an empty appearance rather than a true nature. We 
may think we are separate, independent individuals, but we 
are also part of this larger whole. We are like dreamers in a 
dream who don’t know they are dreaming. Even though the 
dream seems to make logical sense, it’s still a dream lacking 
any fundamental reality. The big question is how to wake up 
from this dream. Moreover, if you can, to what do you 
awaken? To reach this Ultimate One is what learning is all 
about. If we don’t bother to teach this topic today, then we’ll 
all continue spinning around in the realm of materialism. 
Learning means becoming aware, and if we don’t learn how 
to become aware of this Ultimate One, what else can we call 
learning or education? 

If we switch back to matter rather than mind, we’ve said 
that if you analyze the material substance of the cosmos down 
to the tiniest unit of energy and matter, you ultimately find 
emptiness. Analyze movement down to the smallest unit of 
time, and you eventually find emptiness as well. Thus any 
portion of the universe we wish to isolate represents a set of 
simultaneous causes and conditions existing empty in time 
and space. Only on the surface, from their appearance aspect, 
do things seem substantial. From the standpoint of reality, 
there’s not even a united “flowing of existence as an aggregate 
whole” which might have some type of transcendental valid- 
ity. That’s why Eastern sages invented the term maya, or unre- 
ality, to describe the phenomenal world around us as 
delusion, or false reality. The best comparison we can make is 
to call it an ephemeral dream. Some religions even personify 
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the Absolute nature as a person, and therefore describe our 
universe as the sport or play of the Absolute. 

To be accurate, we must think of fixed phenomena as sim- 
ply states of flux—forms and appearances that come into 
being when compound conditions are right, and disappear 
when conditions no longer support their existence. This flexi- 
bility and lack of true substance defines the conventional 
world of reality, where nothing stays forever. Thus, when the 
enlightened Shakyamuni awakened, he perceived the ulti- 
mate ground of reality, the Ultimate One, beyond all matter 
and energy without being either matter or energy, that gives 
birth to this ephemeral world of energetically changing unre- 
ality. Though it is empty without form and substance, he 
comprehended how that one miraculously gives birth to all 
conventional things—the transient universe we mistake for 
true existence. 

The Sixth Patriarch of Zen exclaimed, upon reaching 
enlightenment, “Who would have expected that the funda- 
mental All-ground is intrinsically pure and clean, ... and yet 
can create all things?” The Tibetan adept Milarepa 
exclaimed, “Samsara [the conventional world] and nirvana 
[the realm of true reality] are interdependent . . . Samsara is 
simply the result of [taking] a wrong point of view.” The Zen 
master Shui-liao spoke of this great matter in yet a different 
way. He went to ask his own teacher a question, and he got 
kicked in response. This made him drop everything mentally, 
which subsequently led to his awakening. After he got up, he 
clapped his hands and laughed aloud, saying, “How wonder- 
ful! How marvelous! A hundred thousand samadhis and infi- 
nite sublime principles are all discerned at once, right at their 
source, on the tip of a single hair!”” 

Shakyamuni and the Zen school collapse the momen- 
tousness of enlightenment insight into a single phrase: 
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“Mind [the fundamental nature] gives birth to all things.” 
They also say, “All things are included in your own 
nature.” So it is mind that gives birth to phenomena, and 
this mind means our original essence, which is the funda- 
mental ground state of reality. It’s not the “mentality” of 
ordinary thinking, but the awareness of our original essence. 
On the road of spirituality, you have to cultivate beyond the 
ordinary mind of busy thoughts and endless mental dis- 
criminations to finally discover that true, underlying mind 
of original nature. 

Why does this fundamental nature of ours manifest the 
world in the first place? Appearances are simply an incidental 
outcome of the shining of original awareness, like a false after- 
image produced when there’s the shining of a bright light. In 
other words, the world is only an ephemeral imagination of 
“original mind”—the fundamental nature. This means that 
what you call the world is basically only mind. 

It’s precisely because ultimate reality is empty that it can 
give birth to forms. Because the conventional world is empty 
of true existence, it can seem to exist without infringing 
upon the real. In other words, because the true nature is 
formless, the imaginary manifestations of its body ulti- 
mately have no form as well. They don’t have any concrete 
nature. They have no substance or shape or duration. If they 
were real in any way, then they would be opposed to true 
reality! We only conceive of the conventional world as being 
real because we have become deluded and sloppy in our 
mental habits and therefore attach to things. It’s there 
because we don’t use our minds in the right way. When you 
awaken to enlightenment, however, your mistaken mental 
habits are discarded, and you can regain that original purity 
that has always been there. It’s been there all along, and 
that’s why we say it is empty. 
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Phenomena are thus empty of an inherent self-so reality. 
They only individually exist through a mutual cross- 
definition with all other phenomena in existence. All of these 
infinitely partitioned items are imaginary existences, how- 
ever, and this set of infinite falsities arises together, as one 
“larger” falsity without true substance. 

From the point of view of the fundamental nature, all phe- 
nomena constitute falsity, so there are no high and low grades 
among them—one thing cannot be “more real” than another. 
All individual pieces of this whole result from a delusive par- 
titioning into dependence that doesn’t truly exist, even in the 
conventional sense. All individual things arise out of a com- 
plicated interplay of mutual dependence between all other 
things. The world as we see it is, therefore, a false imagination 
produced by ignorance—produced by turning our backs on 
enlightenment—rather than the pure nature of enlightened 
reality. The conventional world, therefore, lacks any transcen- 
dental truth. Hence if there’s any thing, there’s just one thing, 
and this one reality must also be “empty” of delusion. Even 
delusion cannot really exist, which is why we can regain our 
original nature. From the enlightenment aspect, appearances 
are just illusions, but illusions operating according to laws of 
intertwined causality. 

In short, the true nature of reality is inseparable emptiness 
and appearance, and that’s what Buddha awakened to. Our 
universe of forms always functions as a shimmering, dream- 
like display of transient phenomena that is the appearance 
aspect of reality. Though this aspect functions through cause 
and effect (which we call co-dependent arising), the universe 
is still always empty of true existence. This union of both 
interdependent origination and the emptiness of forms, 
which, as a whole, cannot be classified as either existence or 
non-existence, is exactly what Shakyamuni perceived under 
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the bodhi tree. That’s why the Sixth Patriarch of the Zen 
school exclaimed, upon his own enlightenment: 


Who would have expected that the fundamental All- 
ground is intrinsically pure and clean? Who would 
have expected that the fundamental All-ground is 
intrinsically beyond birth and death? Who would have 
expected that the fundamental All-ground is intrinsi- 
cally complete in itself? Who would have expected that 
the fundamental All-ground is intrinsically free from 
change? Who would have expected that the fundamen- 
tal All-ground can create all things?” 


We must not think, however, that the fundamental reality is a 
thing, or phenomena, for, as Shakyamuni Buddha said upon 
his own enlightenment, all sentient beings possess Tathagata 
(Buddha) wisdom and Original Purity, but because they cling 
to their false thoughts, they cannot witness it. 

The Tibetan sage Milarepa said, upon his awakening, 


T attained an experience of joy, lucidity, and pure aware- 
ness similar to what I had known about in theory. In 
fact it was an extraordinary experience of illumination 
which was very powerful and stable. Having overcome 
the obstacles, I realized imperfections as perfections; 
even through discriminating thought, I perceived the 
inherent simplicity of the Dharmakaya. 

I understood that in general all things related to sam- 
sara and nirvana are interdependent. Furthermore I per- 
ceived that the source consciousness is neutral. [Nirvana, 
as well as birth and death, are all empty.] Samsara is the 
result of a wrong point of view. Nirvana is realized 
through perfect awareness. I perceived that the essence 
of both lay in an empty and luminous awareness.” 
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The best way to describe the ground of fundamental nature, 
our true essence, is, therefore, to call it the “empty true mind” 
or primordial empty awareness. Through the capability of 
knowing awareness, it gives birth to all existence. Yet we can 
also say that these existences are empty of the real content that 
we impart to them. These projections are just imaginations 
formed when primordial essence turns away from its source, 
and no longer rests in its purity. 


THE IMPLICATIONS 


This is the explanation of the experiential realization of 
Shakyamuni’s enlightenment. Now we must search for this 
realization in Socrates’ teachings as well. It may sound simple, 
now that we already know what we seek, but coming to know 
this at an experiential level, rather than from a purely logical 
or theoretical standpoint, has been the spiritual goal of saints 
and sages through the ages. In terms of our present task, we'll 
find that Socrates, too, spoke of a means for arriving at such 
an experiential realization. 

A wise man might inquire: Even though you say Socrates 
and Buddha and others talked of ways to realize enlighten- 
ment, how is it possible for a false ego, within a false world, 
to arrive at the real? How does someone train amid illusions, 
by means of a mind and practice that are themselves illusory? 
Furthermore, once the nature of these illusions is eliminated, 
there is, in fact, no “mind” to be had, by virtue of its illusory 
(cause-and-effect) construction. Who or what, therefore, ulti- 
mately does the training and awakens to spiritual realization? 

As we've already seen, your real nature is always one and 
the same with primordial wordless wisdom awareness. This is 
what’s real in the midst of false phenomena. The fact that 
phenomena are “empty” means there is no such thing as a 
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true ego, but it’s this notion of being a separate ego that is an 
obstacle to accessing this awareness. Thus, there are no phe- 
nomena that can obstruct this realization, just false notions 
which stand in the way. Unborn primordial awareness is 
always shining and always has been shining, whereas all the 
obstacles to self-realization, since they are not realities, are 
entirely self-invented fictions. In terms of spiritual instruction, 
all you have to do on the enlightenment pathway is turn real- 
ization around so that it perceives its own essence. 

You are fundamentally enlightened from endless time, and 
you only fail to realize this truth because of the wrong use of 
your intrinsic, inherent enlightenment. If you attach to all the 
external creations to which original mind gives birth, rather 
than resting solely in your true nature, you miss the realiza- 
tion of this inner illumination. Rather than simply letting 
awareness shine, you become topsy-turvy and attached to the 
dreamlike by-products of its clear awareness. You spin a 
world of forms that clouds your own pristine clarity. Due to 
habitual ignorance, you choose the impossible task of trying 
to make this realm into something concrete, even though this 
is impossible and though you’re fundamentally clear all the 
while. 

Phenomena are ultimately empty. Fundamentally, the 
ordinary mind is empty as well. However, you mentally grasp 
at things, trying to make them into something concrete and 
real—which is impossible—while ignoring what’s really true. 
Since, inherently, there is no such thing as a real independent 
ego that separates you from the ground state of realization, 
and since there aren’t any obstructions that truly exist, the 
sages cultivate spiritual awareness through meditation— 
abandoning all false thoughts and forms. When they succeed 
in abandoning such delusive habits, they eventually awaken 
to ultimate truth. They do this by abandoning discriminative 
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thought. When you can abandon mental busyness so that the 
mind regains its inherent purity, this resemblance to true 
nature will eventually lead you to a liberating awakening. 

What awakens upon enlightenment? The false ego dis- 
solves, and this is termed “awakening.” To what do you 
awaken? To what has always been there from the start and is 
still there without change. Is there any attainment in this 
process? No, because it was there all along. You cannot attain 
something you already have. Why is spiritual awakening pos- 
sible? Because the fundamental self-nature has both an enlight- 
ened aspect and an aspect of primordial ignorance that lacks 
true reality. When the nature of ground awareness turns away 
from the unreal aspect, enlightenment reflects its own pure 
essence and we awaken. In other words, when delusive mental 
fixations are abandoned, enlightenment is completely revealed. 
When delusions are eradicated, enlightenment is revealed in 
pristine glory, because the delusions that camouflaged it no 
longer hold the attention of a fascinated awareness. 

Because delusions are unreal, there’s no need to employ 
any special mental practices to rid oneself of them. Because 
they are transitory, they will depart if only you let go of them. 
When all delusions have departed, you can awaken to what's 
really there and has always been there. You will awaken to 
your ground state of being. 

Every living thing shares in this ground state of being, this 
“original mind” or “primordial essence.” That’s why the Zen 
school says that the minds of the Buddhas are all the same, for 
the enlightened beings of the universe all awaken to this very 
same thing. The only difference between saints and sages is 
the degree or depth of their awakening. From a conventional 
standpoint, we can grade the levels of attainment or mental 
purity on the road to realization, but from an ontological 
standpoint, enlightenment is a “0-1” affair: to miss by the 
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width of an atom is no different than missing by a million 
miles. 

The implication of all this reinforces our main point—that 
the pathway of science is important for us to understand the 
phenomenal world, but it’s useless for understanding reality 
in the ultimate sense. Science can only investigate the world of 
forms, not what’s behind it. Moreover, the extent of what it 
can know of our minds will also be restricted to the realm of 
form and appearance. Consider that, since the scientific mind 
imparts (extraneous) mental images to appearances that are 
inherently free of mental concepts, it also imparts to phenom- 
ena various characteristics that they don’t inherently possess. 
This isn’t a direct perception or a true view of reality. So how 
can a path of mental activity ultimately arrive at the fountain- 
head of being? 

We should always remember that material science will 
never lead to any stage of self-realization. Scientists are like 
dreamers playing with their own false creations. Is there any 
truth in all these manipulations? What matters is to under- 
stand the One through a means in perfect congruence with the 
One, rather than through a third-level projection created out 
of false phenomena. Such a true form of direct study, which 
gets to the source of life and mind, is the real meaning of 
investigation. It’s the real meaning of learning, and the high- 
est form of education. Today, this route is not found in our 
schools, but only on the pathway to spiritual realization. As 
Zen master Hui Hai said in his Essential Gateway to Truth by 
Means of Instantaneous Awakening, 


The nature of the Absolute is void and yet not void. How 
so? The marvelous “substance” of the Absolute, having 
neither form nor shape, is therefore undiscoverable; 
hence it is void. Nevertheless, that immaterial, formless 
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“substance” contains functions as numerous as the sands 
of the Ganges, functions which respond unfailingly to 
circumstances, so it is also described as not void. A sutra 
says: “Understand the one point and a thousand others 
will accordingly grow clear; misunderstand that one and 
ten thousand delusions will encompass you. He who 
holds to that one has no more problems to solve.” . . . [So] 
Strive on! Strive on! Explore this teaching most thor- 
oughly! Just let things happen without making any 
response and keep your minds from dwelling on any- 
thing whatsoever; for he who can do this thereby enters 
Nirvana. Attained, then, is the condition of no rebirth, 
otherwise called the gate of non-duality, the end of strife, 
the samadhi of universality. Why so? Because it is ulti- 
mate purity. . . . Since [people’s] mental activities vary, 
appropriate teachings are given to suit individual cases 
of perverse views; hence the great variety of doctrines. 
You should know that setting forth the principle of deliv- 
erance in its entirety amounts only to this—when things 
happen, make no response: Keep your minds from 
dwelling on anything whatsoever: Keep them forever 
still as the void and utterly pure (without stain): And 
thereby spontaneously attain deliverance.” 


NOTES 


1. We carve these “parts” out through mental labeling and 
naming. 

2. Continue cutting the smallest particles down to the smallest 
possible spatial division, and you'll ultimately be left with 
emptiness as well. Whether you use the finest divisions of 
time or space to analyze matters, phenomena will always 
turn out to be void. When you take phenomena to the oppo- 
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site extreme, you find this once again. For instance, all phe- 
nomena are constantly changing or moving. If you take the 
universe of phenomena as a whole, you can say it is mov- 
ing. If you say it’s moving, however, you have to ask “mov- 
ing in relation to what?” since, by your original definition, 
everything to which it is compared is included in the one 
agglomerative whole. Since there’s nothing left for compar- 
ison, you must conclude that the universe is not moving at 
all, or is not existing in any real sense! 
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CHAPTER 4 


HOW TO ATTAIN 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


We are now able to understand a little bit of the 
ES great matter of enlightenment, and the pathway to 

realization as well. However, there is a factor miss- 
ing in all of this that we must still clarify before we can turn 
our attention fully to Socrates. The question remains: How 
was Shakyamuni able to arrive at the truly real if the phe- 
nomenal world, including our thoughts, constitutes the false? 
Putting it another way, considering that everything is unreal, 
by what valid means did Shakyamuni perform his advance- 
ment in spiritual progress so as to break free from the realm of 
the false? 

If you say that all phenomena are unreal, how is it that, as 
members of this realm, we can break away from surrounding 
falsity to access true reality? How is it possible to go beyond 
this falsity and arrive at ultimate truth? How does someone 
train amid illusions using an instrument that is itself illusory? 
These are all perfectly valid questions we must answer. 

Here we must note that, if everything lacks inherent self-so 
existence because phenomena are the byproducts of causes 
and conditions, that means that what we take for the ego lacks 
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inherent existence as well. Moreover, if there is no fundamen- 
tal validity to what we normally consider the individual self, 
what is it that ultimately becomes enlightened? The self 
comes into question; the methodology comes into question; 
everything comes into question. In this world of unreal phe- 
nomena, therefore, what can you say about the fundamental 
that has any fundamental validity? 

We actually answered these various questions when we 
said that any genuine pathway to enlightenment must be a 
path perfectly in accord with the real. This must, therefore, 
be a path free of contrivances and anything false that we pre- 
viously thought was real. It must be a spiritual path of no 
effort and no action, since these are congruent with the 
unchanging nature of our fundamental being. It must be a 
path free of contrived activity, such as mental movement, 
since the original nature is still, pure, unmoving, and 
unchanging. If you can find such a spiritual path, one that 
abandons everything unreal, what's left when unreality is 
abandoned can only be the truth. That’s the essence of a true 
spiritual path. 

To explain this further, we must rely on something that 
Buddha and other enlightened sages of all times and places 
have unanimously declared: There is no such thing as an indi- 
vidual personal self. Religions have always stressed no-ego 
and selflessness as a pathway to God because of this fact. Of 
course, people have usually interpreted this in the most mate- 
rialistic ways. Egolessness actually means letting go of every- 
thing. In letting go of all phenomena, one lets go of the 
habitual mentality that veils our inherent spiritual self and 
finds enlightenment. 

Ontologically speaking, there is only one true self, our 
“fundamental essence,” which functions as empty, wondrous, 
and pure spiritual illumination. This is our true nature—the 
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only thing that is ontologically real. While our true nature is 
empty of any substance, form, or being, it encompasses all of 
phenomenal creation. In terms of consciousness or awareness, 
we say it functions as wisdom illumination that shines 
through all the possible states of being. This wisdom nature 
perceives phenomenal states as dreams that lack true reality 
and substance. The phenomenal realm simply represents illu- 
sory transformations that have no true being in themselves. 

In other words, our real self is the essence of true reality 
and this absolute reality has limitless enlightened awareness. 
Naturally, this true essence is not a “substance” or personal 
form (as most people think of God). Thus we say that our true 
nature is “empty,” which means it is absent of all forms. It 
gives rise to forms, but they’re unreal in the absolute sense, 
which is why they can co-exist with emptiness in the first 
place. The Zen school refers to our fundamental, true nature as 
“true mind,” because our fundamental nature has knowing- 
ness, or awareness. It knows things through direct perception 
in the way that a mirror reflects images without becoming 
stained by the images. “True mind” and “original self-nature” 
are very different terms, but they represent exactly the same 
thing—our fundamental ground state of being. 

Our true self-nature is empty, but omniscient. Thus we also 
refer to its functioning aspect as the “great wisdom” that sees 
all things as they really are. What is the true nature of the phe- 
nomenal world that it sees? Our original true mind knows all 
phenomena as illusions or empty displays. It sees them as 
dependent appearances, formed in the way that images arise 
in a mirror. Phenomena have no independent self-nature of 
their own and only arise because they are created by the mind. 
How, then, can they be the ontological foundation of truth? 

To reach this level of realization and the mental purity it 
implies doesn’t require any special artificial practice. It only 
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necessitates that we drop our mental attachments and our 
subtle clinging to thoughts and sensations that arise in our 
minds, for these screen its true nature. To cultivate the wis- 
dom of internal detachment is to awaken to that true nature. 
With practice, fewer and fewer such obscurations will arise, 
until the phenomenal realm of mind becomes more and more 
pure, eventually approximating the true nature and achieving 
a final breakthrough that discards the phenomenal all 
together. When circumstances become complete, a practi- 
tioner can experience a revolutionary mental breakthrough 
that unveils what is ultimately behind all mental states. 

When you drop your attachment to thoughts, they natu- 
rally depart. They cannot stay, even if you are attached to 
them, simply because they lack the status of fundamental real- 
ity. Not being fundamental reality themselves, they lack an 
unchanging, never-departing nature. That means they have to 
go. Thoughts arise only in response to conditions. The prob- 
lem comes in when we try to attach to them, because then we 
take them as what is real. Fundamentally, thoughts are just 
phenomenal constructions or projections of the original 
nature, without any independent self-nature of their own. As 
Shakyamuni Buddha explained to Samantabhadra 
Bodhisattva in the Complete Enlightenment Sutra, 


O Virtuous disciple, every manner of delusion created 
by sentient beings arises out of the wondrous mind of 
the Tathagata’s Complete Enlightenment. Delusions are 
like illusory flowers that seem to appear in the sky; 
when the illusory flowers vanish, the nature of the sky 
is still undamaged. The illusory “[ordinary] mind” of 
sentient beings will likewise disappear as their illusions 
vanish. While these illusions become completely extin- 
guished, the enlightened Mind [the Original Nature] 
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remains unmoved. To speak of “awakening” or 
“enlightenment” while clinging to “illusions” is also 
[creating] an illusion. To say that enlightenment exists is 
to not yet have left illusions; to say that enlightenment 
does not exist is also to create an illusion. Therefore the 
elimination of illusion means immutability [the cessa- 
tion of illusion is called “unchanging,” and refers to the 
mind of enlightenment]. 

O Virtuous disciple, all Bodhisattvas and sentient 
beings in the period of the dharma’s termination must 
separate from all illusory projections and false realms. 
However, someone who clings to the mind that sepa- 
rates itself from such realms is still harboring a delu- 
sion and should separate from it. Separation from this 
mind is likewise a delusion, and so should also be sep- 
arated from. Since abandoning this illusion of separa- 
tion is also yet another delusion, again he must become 
free of this as well. When there is nothing further to be 
separated from, then all illusions have vanished. By 
way of analogy, it is like rubbing two sticks together to 
produce a fire. After the fire ignites, the sticks com- 
pletely burn, the ashes fly away, and the smoke van- 
ishes. Using illusion to remedy illusion is just like this 
[in that everything is ultimately eliminated all 
together]. The practice of an illusory subject regarding 
an illusory object leads to the elimination of all illu- 
sions, but in effect nothing real has been annihilated. 

O Virtuous disciple, when you recognize a delusion, 
just let it go; there is no need to devise any special 
“skillful means”! When one lets go of one’s delusions 
then one is enlightened without passing through any 
gradual steps or any step-by-step procedure. [Freedom 
from illusion is itself enlightenment, and there are no 
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gradual stages.] When all Bodhisattvas and sentient 
beings practice this way and train themselves accord- 
ingly, they can become rid of illusions forever.' 


Simply detaching from thoughts is thus the true cultivation 
path of spirituality. This path, because of its direct nature, 
doesn’t fall into the realm of step-by-step gradations. Just let 
go and you are pure and clear, then and there. That present 
moment is “It.” Even when your awareness isn’t pristine 
because you feel clouded, that moment is still “It!” The thing 
you are seeking is what knows whether you are clouded or 
not. Spiritual practice, in effect, trains you to dissolve away 
your incorrect mental habits that obscure that ever-present 
enlightenment. The purpose of spiritual practice is to dissolve 
away habitual errors that screen this fundamental enlighten- 
ment, so that we become fully convergent with that direct per- 
ception all the time. 

Practicing constant detachment from mental constructs on 
a moment-to-moment basis, while allowing them to be freely 
born and knowing them through a mirrorlike awareness, puts 
you in the presence of pure reality without pollution. In an 
absolute sense, there are no gradations to this practice, 
because you just do it and succeed. In the conventional sense 
of making progress toward a goal, however, various achieve- 
ment gradations are postulated to help us gauge our efforts in 
this direction. 

The intrinsic, original source of human awareness is never 
absent but is always vividly present whether we are waking, 
sleeping, or dead. That original awareness, that original 
enlightenment or fundamental nature of ours never departs. 
Nevertheless, the illusory forms we call its projections arise 
within it and alter from moment to moment, changing from 
one transformation to the next. Only when we turn away from 
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our original nature and become fixed on the false phenome- 
nal, trying mentally to turn this dream-play into a world with 
fixed reality, do we get trapped in the world of illusory forms 
and mistake them as the true reality. That’s when we become 
ignorant of our true source nature. Science always investi- 
gates the phenomenal realm, rather than what's behind it, and 
so science will never apprehend this ultimate, fundamental 
nature. 

Enlightenment is our ground state of being. It is what we 
really are. Because enlightenment is our fundamental nature, 
it’s easy to reclaim that which we never lost and which will 
never depart! All we have to do is uncover it, freeing our- 
selves from the unnecessary burdens of mental busyness that 
obscure its true nature. Since our enlightened awareness 
always shines, enlightenment always is. Since that original 
true nature is uncreated and unproduced, our enlightenment 
has always been. “Enlightenment” is just another word for 
our unborn radiant, omniscient cognizance. That state of orig- 
inal and ever-present enlightenment—the original fundamen- 
tal essence—is all we really are! Spiritual practice is simply the 
means to access it, to realize it by removing self-created 
obstructions of sticky mental pollution. 

This is why we can awaken to enlightenment—because it’s 
already there in the first place, because it is what we really are. 
Simply turn awareness away from false externals, because, 
when awareness isn’t involved with delusions, it’s resting 
solely in its own true nature. The problem for most people lies 
in learning how to recognize and detach from “false exter- 
nals.” Nevertheless, if you simply drop your internal mental 
attachment to thoughts, you'll realize that you’re already 
enlightened, you’re already saved! That’s why all the sages 
say they attained nothing when they realized the Tao, and that 
people are already fundamentally liberated. 
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All beings have intrinsically accomplished enlightenment. 
That is why the nature of complete enlightenment is not 
“attained” by contrivance. You only “awaken” to it. The 
intrinsic nature of enlightenment is devoid of distinct natures, 
although the illusions of distinct natures are all endowed with 
the true nature of enlightenment. This must be so, because 
they share identity with the ground state of true mind. 

In other words, birth and death, nirvana and maya, are like 
the appearance and disappearance of illusory flowers that 
float in the sky, whereas the perfect illumination of enlighten- 
ment is actually free of any such flowers all the while. And yet 
these illusions are all of the same fundamental nature. 
Spiritual self-cultivation is, therefore, simply the process of 
awareness turning back to its source, of original enlighten- 
ment resuming the purity of its own essence. From the per- 
sonal aspect, spiritual cultivation is the process of trying to 
fully recognize our inherent identity with that original intrin- 
sic enlightenment of ours. Because we are enlightened, we can 
know such matters are possible. 

People may think that Socrates was unaware of these 
issues, but in fact, he was always talking of such matters, 
although he couched them in the cultural vernacular of his 
day. For instance, as M. Conrad Hyers so aptly said, 


Socrates struggled with the same problem in the Meno. 
If such a Truth [enlightenment] were not previously 
known, why would it occur to anyone to seek for it; and 
if one seeks for it, how could it be communicated to 
him; and even if communicated, how could it be recog- 
nized as the Truth; and even if recognized as the Truth, 
how could it inwardly be received and appropriated as 
the Truth? If, then, the Truth is to be knowable [if 
enlightenment can be attainable] it appears that in 
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some sense it must already be known [it must be attain- 
able because we are already enlightened], and that the 
issue is primarily one of finding appropriate techniques 
and providing appropriate occasions by means of 
which the Truth [enlightenment] can manifest itself.’ 


Primordial enlightened awareness, devoid of conceptual 
constructs, is the functioning of our pure, fundamental 
nature. It is this primordial wisdom nature that recognizes 
phenomena as empty, interdependent forms devoid of true 
reality. How does it recognize this? Through its own intrin- 
sic knowing nature. In other words, our inherent nature is 
fundamentally endowed with true awakening, true aware- 
ness. This awareness aspect is what gives birth to ordinary 
consciousness, but when we fixate upon the products of con- 
sciousness, we actually screen our fundamental enlighten- 
ment. Spiritual progress entails the act of freeing ourselves 
from such attachments. 

The sages have tried to describe this difficult topic in vari- 
ous ways. For instance, they say that our natural wisdom 
essence knows without thought; it just “knows” since the true 
mind is the very nature of knowing. That’s one reason why 
we say that an enlightened sage possesses the great prajna 
transcendental wisdom. That’s also why we call the funda- 
mental essence the “true mind,” or bodhi (enlightened mind) 
in the first place. 

Naturally, thoughts have no ultimate reality status in the 
original nature, since that nature is beyond conceptions, 
images, and even consciousness. Rather, they arise and disap- 
pear like something non-essential that is produced and then 
thrown away. Since they are of the nature of non-reality, they 
never affect the fundamental ground source of being. 
However, our countless interconnecting thoughts of ordinary 
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mentation, which come about through the process of inter- 
dependent origination, cause us to believe falsely that we are 
independent egos and to take the world as the ultimate truth. 
They even cause us to take the world as something separate 
from ourselves when, logically speaking, we are wholely 
interconnected, without any such delineated borders. Our 
thoughts thus paint the picture of a concrete world of dis- 
criminated form, and our fixation on this picture blinds us 
from our true reality nature. They screen us from realizing our 
true nature, what we really are. If we could function using 
only our primordial, mirror wisdom awareness, which 
doesn’t attach to any such constructions, we wouldn’t fall 
subject to these delusions. The fact that we do this, however, 
means that we remain in ignorance, purposely embedded in 
the realm of illusion called conventional consciousness, while 
unaware of our enlightened status. 

Why do I say that our ordinary consciousness is not the 
ultimate truth? Buddha explained this clearly in the Complete 
Enlightenment Sutra: 


Good sons, . . . sentient beings of the degenerate age 
who yearn for the pure enlightened mind of the 
Tathagata [Buddha] must correct their thoughts and rid 
themselves of all illusions, first relying on the 
Tathagata’s practice of samatha [the mental meditative 
practice of “concentration” wherein the practitioner 
focuses their mind to develop one-pointedness]. Firmly 
established in moral discipline and living in harmony 
with like-minded students, then practicing silent sitting 
in a quiet room, they should uninterruptedly be mind- 
ful of the following: 

This present body is a synthesis of the Four 
Elements. Hair, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, bones, marrow, 
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brains, and pigment all return to Earth. Saliva, mucus, 
pus, blood, sputum, scum, phlegm, tears, semen, urine, 
and feces all return to Water. Heat returns to Fire, and 
movement returns to Wind. When the Four Elements 
have been separated, where can the false body exist? 
[The false physical body is not you, but rather just a 
conglomeration of elements.] Now you know that this 
body ultimately has no substance [of its own]. As a syn- 
thesis it appears, but in reality it is like an illusion con- 
jured by a magician. 

When these four factors [of the earth, water, fire, 
and wind elements] temporarily combine, the Six 
Faculties [the six sensory faculties associated with the 
six organs of sight, smell, taste, hearing, touch, and 
conceptualization] falsely appear; through the internal 
and external matching of the Six Faculties and Four 
Elements, there is the deluded apprehension of condi- 
tioned energy. Within this conglomeration, there seem 
to be marks of this conditioned energy, which is provi- 
sionally called “mind.” [In other words, “mind” only 
appears due to the conglomerative combining of these 
separate elements.] Good sons, if this false mind does 
not have its Six Objects, it cannot exist. If the Four 
Elements are separated, there are no objects to be expe- 
rienced. At this point, the cognized objects each dis- 
perse and vanish, and ultimately there is no 
dependently arisen mind to be seen. [The mind, which 
arises as a dependent construction, will no longer exist 
if the physical properties upon which it depends 
disperse. | 

Good sons, since the illusory body of this sentient 
being vanishes, the illusory mind also vanishes. Since 
the illusory mind vanishes, illusory objects also vanish. 
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Since illusory objects vanish, illusory vanishing also van- 
ishes. Since illusory vanishing vanishes, non-illusion 
does not vanish. It is like polishing a mirror: when the 
filth is gone its brightness naturally appears. Good 
sons, you should understand both body and mind to be 
illusory filth. When the defiled aspects are permanently 
extinguished, the entire universe becomes pure. 

Good sons, it is like a pure mani-pearl that reflects 
the five colors, depending upon its surroundings. The 
foolish see that pearl as really having these colors. 
Good sons, it is the same with the pure nature of Perfect 
Enlightenment: it appears in people’s bodies and 
minds, according to their individual type. Yet these 
fools say that pure Perfect Enlightenment really has 
body and mind.’ 


In other words, ordinary consciousness is a dependent cre- 
ation rather than the ultimate truth itself, or the ultimate way 
of knowing things. Thoughts can never be used as a means to 
know true reality. Mentation appears because we have mate- 
rial sense organs that generate impressions, and we take these 
impressions as consciousness. Take away these sense organs 
and objects cannot be experienced, because this type of men- 
tal input cannot arise without sense impressions. Take away 
these things and the dependent mind doesn’t exist. 
Consciousness is, therefore, basically a false or dependent 
construction. It’s not the real truth, but rather just another 
“projection” of our underlying true reality or true fundamen- 
tal being. On the spiritual pathway to Tao, people learn how 
to let go of even this to realize the ultimate. They learn to let 
go of everything dependently defined in order to realize the 
nature of the fundamental substrate. 

All things in the universe are truly nameless and without 
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fixed form, but our ordinary mind of dependent construc- 
tion—just another projection of the real nature—falsely sets 
about discriminating phenomena into divisional components, 
naming them, labeling them, and giving them form. We don’t 
recognize our inherent basis of stainless purity absent of 
forms because our attention is entirely fixated on this pollu- 
tive process of mental differentiation rather than upon the real 
nature of what it is. That’s why it’s so hard to spiritually 
awaken. 

Think about it: What ultimate fundamental validity is 
there in the first place to differentiating things out of an infi- 
nitely interconnected web of quantum bits we call phenom- 
ena? Why is one particular form more valid than another in 
this radically ambiguous, flowing quantum soup? Why 
should we shape things this way rather than that? Since one 
person’s good can be another’s evil, who’s to say what is 
really “high” or “low,” “bright” or “dark,” “good” or “bad”? 
Why should things be named if names are fundamentally 
non-existent? The best you can say, if you bother to discrimi- 
nate, is that all the things you’ve bothered to discriminate as 
separate entities are actually entirely interconnected, and so 
they function interdependently. 

If we simply abandon all this extra work of mental label- 
ing and stop clinging to this mental work that lacks absolute 
validity, we would quickly awaken to the realm of true reality. 
Although ordinary consciousness is a subsidiary projection of 
this realm, a product of causes and conditions just like any 
other phenomenon, consciousness is what we mistakenly see 
as our true essence. We make this mistake because we turn 
away from our enlightened heritage and start fixating on its 
dependent constructions. 

Like is attracted to like, and, since we are ignorant of any 
difference, people seeking self-realization make the mistake of 
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seeking in the wrong direction. They seek something of the 
same nature as thoughts, without recognizing that the inquir- 
ing mind is actually empty, and that thoughts aren’t the image 
of true reality. One falsity ends up begetting another falsity, so 
we most often take consciousness as our true self when it’s 
still only a creation. Therefore, the only way to arrive at our 
true self, our foundation of being, is to drop everything 
including all conscious constructions. There’s no special 
process to this because it entails remaining perfectly natural 
without clinging to that effort of resting. “Perfectly natural” 
means no labeling and no discriminating, but just letting the 
mind rest in its natural state of noncreation. 

Thoughts can never be ontological truths. The question is: 
how and why do thoughts arise if they are delusive screen- 
ings of the Absolute nature? How can ultimate reality give 
birth to this type of falsity? How can true reality give birth to 
unreality at all? 

As Shakyamuni explained, our original transcendental 
awareness—the original illumination of fundamental 
nature—gives rise to falsity incidentally. Since that falsity isn’t 
an ontological reality, however, this falsity and its true basis 
can co-exist without conflict. Falsity, in effect, arises inciden- 
tally just as a shadow appears with sunlight—energy and 
emptiness eternally coexist. The problem is that we attach to 
this falsity aspect, trying to turn it into something solid and 
real. The more we do so, the more mixed up we become, 
entangled in more and more layers of delusion. Cultivation is 
the mental process of freeing oneself from those layers of 
delusion. You can do this step-by-step, or you can abandon 
them all together in one stroke. 

Enlightenment can give rise to falsity as a natural process, 
because falsity isn’t real and thus it holds no significance. 
There’s nothing wrong with falsity, except when we try to 
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grasp it and take it as real. When you stare at a bright light, it 
produces an after-image. Trying to make that false after-image 
into a reality leads to error. While these analogies aren’t per- 
fect, they represent the best way to discuss this difficult topic. 

True reality, because it is real, sports an unreal aspect that 
arises without conflicting with reality’s true nature. It can’t 
conflict with reality because its true fundamental nature is 
also that underlying reality. In order to exist conventionally, it 
must therefore arise as an effervescent phenomenal realm 
without any security or solidity. The various spiritual schools 
of the world call this unreality aspect “fundamental igno- 
rance” because all phenomena arise from mind. Phenomena, 
when you analyze them in the correct way, are all products of 
mind—planets, worlds, stars, trees, books, people—they all 
arise on account of mind. 

Fundamental ignorance is momentary, substanceless, 
dependent, and of the same essence as true reality! Thus it is 
also “empty,” and by being empty, it presents no barriers to 
the spiritual objective of ultimate awakening. That’s why we 
all possess the capability of awakening, and why there is gen- 
uine validity to the process of spiritual cultivation in the first 
place. 

Fundamental ignorance is basically the illusive realm that 
we conventionally call the world of form around us. You can’t 
possibly have falsity without reality, which is why neither 
mind nor matter will ever disappear. When we erroneously 
attach to the shadow aspect of falsity, however, instead of 
remaining cognizant of the true, we lose awareness of our 
ever-present enlightened status. If we attach to the true, how- 
ever, we also turn away from it because our attachment pro- 
duces falsity. The key to regaining enlightenment, therefore, is 
to discard any type of mental attachment or clinging. The 
problem arises because, the longer we stay in this ignorant 
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state of attachment, the harder it becomes to return to the orig- 
inal light, since we continually strengthen the habit of entan- 
glement with our own mental states. That’s why we have 
trouble recognizing how to awaken. That’s also how we’ve 
ended up where we are now—unenlightened, but trying to 
get back to the root source of our being. 

To put it another way, primordial spiritual awareness 
becomes defiled by its own power, just as a bright light will 
produce a false after-image. This type of defilement is what 
produces the conventional world of form. Science currently 
thinks the universe is only several billion years old, but scien- 
tists don’t even know how matter came into being like this, 
nor can they theorize what the universe was like before the 
stages of matter came about which science can now measute. 
To understand this, they have to investigate the various 
realms of mind. 

The original mind of enlightenment is pure in its own self- 
nature, but this purity is accompanied by ignorance from the 
very beginning. This ignorance, however, doesn’t exist in the 
real sense—for even the tiniest moment, it lacks substance and 
isn’t real. Therefore, fundamental nature never loses its purity, 
despite the presence of this ignorance. What happens is that 
we obstruct the shining of awareness with too many layers of 
ignorance until its nature of purity, called emptiness, can no 
longer be recognized. Because original nature is defiled by 
ignorance, a false, defiled state of mind therefore comes into 
being. Ignorance is the primary cause of this defiled state. 
Moreover, clinging solidifies its appearance, even though its 
appearance lacks the solidity of true reality. When mental 
clinging permeates Suchness, a deluded mind results. This is 
how the original nature, though fundamentally empty, ends 
up producing all the various forms of being. Yet the entire uni- 
verse rests in the pure foundation of the mind’s empty essence. 
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If the original nature couldn’t produce all forms of beings, it 
would simply be inert emptiness and the universe wouldn’t be 
here. The universe is indeed right here in front of us, however, 
because it isn’t inert: mind constantly gives birth. We shouldn’t, 
however, cling to what arises if we want to remain seamlessly 
one with the original source. Some people call that source God, 
or Allah, or Brahma, or Tao, and the process of regaining unity 
with that source is the purpose behind religion. 

The universe is born of formlessness, and arises in the 
nature of an ever-changing illusion. You have to abandon that 
illusion to come in contact with God, or the Real. The transi- 
tory components of this dreamlike illusion do not exist except 
by false discriminations, and this entire superstructure exists 
only through an incredible simultaneous linking, in all direc- 
tions, of causal cross-dependence.* Everything arises together 
in one whole, with everything co-defining everything else. 
When you awaken to enlightenment, everything, in a sense, 
disappears together as well. That doesn’t mean that phenom- 
ena crumble away, but that you simply abandon the mind of 
attachment. 

True reality can therefore be described as a penetrative 
union of empty awareness with an illusory phenomenal realm 
that exists in the manner of a dream. This illusory world 
seems to be real, but it lacks any kind of true substance, which 
is why it’s called an illusion. It has no concrete nature; no part 
of it is fixed; no part of it is independent; no part of it has any 
true substance. When we take this phenomenal realm for real- 
ity, that’s when we call it a delusion. If we recognize it for 
what it truly is, then we can call it the realm of wondrous, 
miraculous existence. 

Our everyday mentality is a moment-to-moment reflection 
that focuses upon the non-enlightenment aspect of this 
scheme. It thus hides the original nature, even though we are 
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fundamentally enlightened all the while. Unfortunately, when 
we attach ourselves to the incidental realm of delusion, we 
put ourselves, so to speak, on the wrong side of the fence. 
When we mentally detach from the delusive world of forms, 
however, we regain that pure original nature, since delusion, 
not being real, evaporates in an instant when we let it go. 
Refuse to give it further energy through attachment or cling- 
ing, and delusion is abandoned—just like that. 

In light of this, the only true method of spiritual striving in 
this real search for God, fundamental nature, or Tao isn’t 
going to Church or temple, or attending ceremonies, or recit- 
ing prayers. Those activities are simply means for accumulat- 
ing merit or training the mind. The highest form of genuine 
spirituality is to drop the constant attachment to delusion that 
arises from our subtle belief in a real, existent ego. When you 
abandon all your delusive states, ignorance departs to reveal 
that which has always been there. Meditation is the way to 
learn how to do this. 

When you drop any involvement with delusion, then delu- 
sion, not being real, can’t stay and will naturally depart. 
Ultimately, what’s left after you drop all clinging fascination 
with mental states, must, therefore be true, otherwise it 
wouldn’t remain. If you drop everything that you can and 
something is still there, that unmoving nature must be the real 
you. The ultimate nature that cannot be discarded must be 
truth! That’s why the Zen masters say that the path to enlight- 
enment is to drop everything. Dropping everything means 
“doing nothing,” because effortlessness is keeping in line with 
the Tao. The philosopher Plotinus explained all these instruc- 
tions by saying simply, “Let everything go!” Of course, that 
doesn’t mean being lethargic or not making any practical 
efforts in meditation at all. If that were so, you'd be able to 
access enlightened perception this very moment. 
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In short, our original nature is empty, yet functions 
through a display of empty appearances. Functioning, it 
remains always empty. The forms that arise from causal con- 
ditions through the process of interdependent origination are 
themselves transitory states of being that are also fundamen- 
tally empty, non-existent in the real sense. They're not real 
because they’re impermanent down to the tiniest slice of time. 
At the tiniest slice of time or matter, they’re always insubstan- 
tial. Furthermore, they’re empty of self-nature because they 
lack their own independence. To exist, they must be co- 
defined through other things, so that everything arises 
together in one gigantic, shimmering dream-play. 

“Empty,” phenomena exist; existing through co-dependent 
defining, they are “empty.” The universe in its glorious mani- 
festation seems to shiver in constant undulation, but this 
shimmering appearance does not infringe upon nor interfere 
with its inherent emptiness, its inherent lack of true being. 
Phenomena are empty of true being, yet you cannot say they 
are not there. After all, they function conventionally, and they 
do so through the interdependent definitions of linked cause 
and effect. All you can say is that apparent phenomena are fal- 
sities like dreams, and yet this dream nature possesses the 
inherent logic of co-dependent definition. The enlightened 
Indian master Nagarjuna taught that since the lack of inherent 
nature and the ability to function do not contradict, never 
mind that dependent-arising and emptiness co-exist. 

The task of realizing enlightenment and seeing our true 
nature therefore means abandoning the illusive phenomenal 
veil we construct for ourselves. We do this by abandoning all 
our mental attachments. After we accomplish this through the 
tight sort of meditative practice, we will be able to experien- 
tially perceive our true ground state of being. This is the basic 
technique of spiritual cultivation, and it’s possible to have all 
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sorts of practice pathways based on this principle, all of which 
lead to the self nature. There are so many possible routes 
because there are various ways to practice this fundamental 
process of detachment. Yet they all involve detachment. To 
what extent you master this task relates to your level of spiri- 
tual accomplishment. So you must remember that all the 
saints and sages didn’t attain the same stage of realization. 

The phenomena we discriminate in our minds and to 
which we mentally attach aren’t real because they’re thought 
constructions, rather than true reality, and the mentality that 
attaches to such falsities isn’t real either. That’s why Zen mas- 
ters say you must even empty the mind of detachment. 
Paradoxically, the foundation of primordial awareness that 
gives rise to all this imaginary activity is real all the while it 
gives birth to empty productions. In spiritual practice, all you 
must do is rest your contentious mind and give full play to 
your ever-present wisdom awareness, without injecting any- 
thing extra, to gain perfect congruence with the fountainhead 
of primordial awareness. All you must do is let the mind’s 
true wisdom nature shine without intervention. Then falsity 
will naturally melt away. Because falsity is fundamentally 
false, it cannot stay, but must depart! If it were real, however, 
it would remain. You must, therefore, simply watch the falsity 
that arises in your mind without interjecting any additional 
involvement. Falsity will then dissolve away like an ice cube 
which melts in the sunlight. 

As saints and sages have consistently explained, we cause 
our own spiritual sickness and pollution (of non-enlighten- 
ment) by clinging to thoughts and concepts that have nothing 
to do with us. These aren’t our true self—just effervescent 
scenery. The big problem is that we’re topsy-turvy, upside- 
down people. We take our thoughts and perceptions as our 
true nature, or the true representation of reality, when they are 
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actually what blinds us from reality. They’re just second- and 
third-level projections of reality, not fundamental being itself. 
On the other hand, if we let go of all these thoughts, they nat- 
urally drop away to reveal the ever-present real! 

Enlightenment is ever and always so because we are, in the 
truest sense, that basic enlightenment nature. We are that 
ever-present, ever-been, ever-will-be fundamental nature that 
we call God, the Tao, Allah, or whatever. Your present 
moment of presence is “It.” 

Basically, we are all reality. However, we obscure this 
intrinsic enlightenment by restricting ourselves, attaching to 
the world of forms that appears as a by-product of pure self- 
cognizance. Thus do we continually delude ourselves and 
remain in spiritual ignorance when no fundamental confusion 
really exists. 

The Awakening of Faith states that this “ignorance is, 
because of its nature, characterized by diversity, and its 
degree of intensity is not uniform.”* There is only one rule for 
regaining our original enlightenment in light of this diversity: 
abandon any clinging to false, imaginative realms of any sort 
and abide solely in the fundamental essence. Then you'll 
recover your inherent, complete, perfect enlightenment. 
That’s when you “become one with God,” “attain the Tao,” 
“realize union with Allah,” “join with the Supreme,” “become 
the perfect person,” or however else you choose to describe 
the liberation of self-realization. 

The path to enlightenment is not a process of creating any- 
thing new. It’s a process of shedding our various imperfec- 
tions. This is the true process of spiritual purification, and it 
does not entail exchanging one imperfection for another. 
Rather, it reflects a process of our original awareness resum- 
ing its pure essence without obstruction. Self-cultivation is 
thus the process of recognizing the ground luminosity of 
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primordial awareness by completely attuning ourselves to 
this light alone. In other words, it puts our awareness in 
accord with our fundamental nature and lets our awareness 
be in accord with its own true essence. 

This fundamental, silent, inherent illumination, shining 
forth everywhere unimpeded, is the function of actual truth or 
ultimate reality. The aim of various spiritual traditions, such 
as Zen, is to find the highest realm wherein the mind-ground 
of this enlightened nature perseveres without obstruction. 
Spiritual illumination, therefore, consists of fully experiencing 
the nature of our fundamental mind, free from the influence 
and conditioning of all afflictive states. 

Of course, no words can adequately describe this inex- 
pressive state, because it is beyond all possible realms of expe- 
rience. When Shakyamuni Buddha became enlightened and 
the heavenly beings asked him to teach, he responded by say- 
ing, “Stop, stop! My Dharma is so wondrous it is inconceiv- 
able.” He didn’t mean that the dharma of enlightenment can’t 
be thought about, or that it can’t be realized. He simply meant 
that we can’t achieve it through intellectual or conceptual 
pursuits, or through our emotions and opinions. Neither can 
we use these things to describe original being. Rather, we can 
only experience it. Indeed, we must abandon all these other 
possibilities to taste its true nature. 

Enlightenment is beyond the realm of conceptual labeling 
and verbalization, because it is free of the dualities of subject 
and object—the delusive constructs of the projections of 
awareness. So we can’t ever truly describe the Tao, even 
though our true self is, in fact, this fundamental nature. 
Lacking the right words, we can only say that it is the Real, it 
is the Absolute nature, it is Truth, it is Tao. It is the process, the 
path, the method, and the end goal complete in itself from 
beginning to end. It is our own true spiritual self. You can try 
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to point to this true nature using whatever means you may, 
but you can never be sure that others will understand. 
Understanding only arises when others themselves also 
awaken. 


TEACHING THE TAO 


Each person who attains enlightenment has his or her own 
way of teaching the Tao. They frame this in ways appropriate 
to their particular generation. Yet only direct experience of the 
Tao itself can lead to a true comprehension of this spiritual 
essence of ours. Socrates, we will find, also taught this great 
matter in a way his fellow Greeks could comprehend and 
accept. Thus we should not find it surprising that he trans- 
mitted the material we’ve reviewed through classical Greek 
allusions entwined in the context of culturally pertinent mate- 
rial. Therefore, we can recognize and accept that there won’t 
be any specific description of enlightenment in Socrates’ dia- 
logues. We can expect to find evidence, however, that directly 
alludes to the matter at hand, although we should expect to 
find it in cultural forms appropriate to the time. 

In his own quest for Tao, Shakyamuni Buddha first inves- 
tigated the roads of science, philosophy, logic, and religion. 
He even mastered the highest mental realms, or meditative 
concentrations called samadhi, that were known in his day. 
Ultimately, he found all of these routes lacking, because no 
matter how profound or refined, these various meditative 
realms still involve subtle thought constructs that belong to 
the realm of discriminative consciousness—the realm of pri- 
mordial ignorance or falsity. The various states of samadhi 
that entail psychic powers and various transcendental ways 
of knowing are thus all realms of mental dependence, rather 
than true reality and direct nature itself. 
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To attain Tao, on the other hand, is actually to go beyond 
all realms and phenomena, including consciousness itself, 
since all these things are merely the paintings of the enlight- 
enment mind. In our search to determine whether Socrates 
had attained Tao, we'll discover that he recognized this same 
basic road of cultivation, for he advised others to detach from 
their thoughts, desires, and sensations to arrive at the real. He 
phrased things in a manner different from Shakyamuni, or 
even Confucius, because his teachings had to be transmitted 
in a form with which his own society could identify, one they 
could accept. Socrates’ unique teaching style was his own 
exhibition of skillful means, and that unique style is one of the 
signifying characteristics of an enlightened master. 

The road of practice toward Tao requires that we abandon 
all the delusions that cover our natural, inherent enlightened 
perception. The enlightened mind is the very(es énce of our 
being, always and fully shining forth. What ae aa and 
Socrates had to do in their personal practice was to drop 
everything standing in the way of this presence. In other 
words, they had to drop everything that could be dropped, 
thereby proving that it was unreal in the first place. After all, 
if you can drop some state of consciousness, its very depar- 
ture proves that it was not the ultimate. Only the real always 
stays, since what is real doesn’t change! What’s real is ever- 
constant and pure. 

As a result of this, even the various states of samadhi 
achieved through meditation can be considered transient illu- 
sions. They are high states of experience and, in the phenom- 
enalogical sense, we do pass through them in a process of 
purification. Yet since these purifying levels are all states of 
ignorance as well, and since ignorance is a “0-1” ontological 
affair, one state is not “higher” than another from the view- 
point of the original nature. From that viewpoint, they’re all 
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invalid, they’re all equally false. This is why the enlighten- 
ment path entails resting the mind and abandoning attach- 
ment to all states that arise, until there is a final breakthrough 
to awakening. Eventually, you are left with what, ultimately, 
cannot be abandoned—the fundamentally real, formless and 
empty true nature. 

A Zen master might explain these things in a much differ- 
ent way. He might say that everything that can be dropped, 
returned, or attributed back to a cause or condition cannot be 
the true you, because anything related to other things, 
through dependence, belongs to the false realm of co-depend- 
ent arising. After you return everything that can be returned 
to its causal origins, that which is left must be the fundamen- 
tal self and not a false construction. We can call this the 
enlightened state. 

This is what the enlightened sages aimed for in their culti- 
vation practice; that to which they wished to return. This is 
the meaning of self-realization. Be careful, however, because 
there are many realms of perception one can mistake for the 
ultimate along this particular type of journey. That’s why the 
claim to enlightenment must always be verified by another, 
because on the road of discarding delusions, we’re highly 
prone to the sickness of self-deception. 

In summary, all the various but legitimate paths to enlight- 
enment involve cultivating an untangled mind we call “empti- 
ness,” while maintaining an open awareness without concepts. 
In this way, the mind can at first approach in resemblance, and 
then through mimicry, eventually converge in resemblance 
with the pristine, stainless true nature. To be able to reach this 
state of resting in the true nature without any contaminations 
involves retaining an open awareness without mental attach- 
ment. In this manner, primordial ignorance naturally, effort- 
lessly dissolves away. When effortless awareness abandons all 
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obstructions, reality resumes its own pure essence, and we can 
finally call it “Tao.” Phenomena will still remain, but you will 
know them for the dreamlike natures they are. 

This state of realization is ultimately what Shakyamuni 
Buddha achieved under the bodhi tree, and what Socrates 
achieved as well. In fact, Socrates stated that this is the entire 
purpose of philosophy—to see this fundamental face of real- 
ity, to realize the wisdom aspect of mind, to perceive the inter- 
dependent causation of phenomena, and to bring these truths 
into one’s everyday behavior. 
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CHAPTER 5 


VERIFYING SPIRITUAL 
ATTAINMENT 


In order to prove that Socrates had indeed 
ES attained spiritual enlightenment, we must deter- 

mine whether he followed a path of self-cultiva- 
tion practice that involves detaching from the “false mind of 
discrimination,” and show that he successfully attained the 
expected outcomes of such a path. 

It’s quite easy to find evidence that Socrates personally 
practiced an enlightenment pathway, but to address whether 
he achieved some definite level of attainment is a bit more dif- 
ficult. To decide this, we must note how the enlightened men 
of Tao differ from ordinary individuals in their behavior, and 
then determine whether Socrates also fit this description. In 
other words, did Socrates exhibit the same characteristics as 
others who had attained enlightenment, or was he just 
another ordinary individual who became famous because of 
special, extraordinary talents? 

Of course, there is no such thing as a standard pattern of 
behavior for those who have attained the Tao, especially 
since their “freedom from attachment to forms” makes them 
the most flexible individuals in the world. Although these 
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individuals are unique in that their lives can’t be categorized 
according to fixed patterns, there must be some commonali- 
ties between their lives and those of other enlightened indi- 
viduals. There must be some common features that stimulate 
comparisons. Freedom from rigidity, for example, is, in itself, 
a characteristic of which to take note. Our task is to build up 
a list of such characteristics or attributes and compare them 
with Socrates himself. 

Shakyamuni himself gave us a partial list of these charac- 
teristics in The Complete Enlightenment Sutra, where he advised - 
those treading the path of self-realization to study with 
enlightened masters who bore certain characteristics: 


Those who wish to practice should look for one who 
has correct views in all aspects. Such a teacher’s mind 
does not abide in characteristics. He has no attachment 
to the realms of sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 
Though (expediently) manifesting worldly afflictions, 
his mind is always pure. Though displaying misdeeds, 
he [extols pure living and leads others away from] 
undisciplined conduct and demeanor. If sentient beings 
seek out such a teacher, they will accomplish unex- 
celled perfect enlightenment.’ 


Turning to the Tibetan school of esotericism, we also find the 
words of Padmasambhava, supposedly a later incarnation of 
Shakyamuni, who listed the following attributes of an enlight- 
ened teacher: 


He should have trained his mind, he should possess 
many oral instructions, he should have vast learning 
and experience in practice and meditation. He should 
be stable-minded and skilled in the methods of chang- 
ing the minds of others. He should have great intelli- 
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gence, and care for others with compassion. He should 
have great faith and devotion towards the Dharma 
[enlightenment teachings]. 


Esoteric Buddhism also says that a true master should have 
ten qualities: 


1. His mind should have become subdued through 
moral discipline. 

2. He should have cultivated samadhi. 

3. He should have attained a measure of transcendental 
wisdom. 

4. He should be of greater spiritual attainment than 
those about him. 

5. He should enthusiastically serve the needs of others. 

6. He should be rich in the knowledge of the scriptures, 
or spiritual teachings. 

7. He should have realized the meaning of emptiness, 
conceptually as well as experientially. 

8. He should be skilled in speaking so as to be able to 
guide others on the spiritual path. 

9. He must be an individual of compassion, especially as 
regards his students. 

10. He must be someone who has abandoned depression 

or discouragement. 


Writings about Socrates immediately verify that he 
possessed most of these characteristics. The most difficult points 
needing verification, however, don’t have to do with character, 
speaking ability, or the like, but rather with understanding or 
mastery of traditional enlightenment doctrine—something that 
becomes self-apparent to all who reach realization. 

Our job is, therefore, to prove that Socrates exhibited these 
particular characteristics. Indeed, we can show that: 
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1. Socrates knew of the pathway to Tao or was at least 
familiar with the pathway to enlightenment. He 
showed sufficient evidence that he was engaged in 
following the path, or had previously followed it. 

2. Socrates attained some degree of proficiency or attain- 
ment of this cultivation path. He exhibited great wis- 
dom, had attained a degree of meditative samadhi, 
and his personal behavior was characterized by a high 
degree of virtue and discipline. 

3. Socrates’ realizations, as exhibited in his teachings, 
were the same as those of others who succeeded in 
spiritual attainment. In other words, his teachings 
reflected orthodox enlightenment dogma. 


We're claiming as our argument that Socrates attained 
enlightenment. Although everything we know about Socrates 
derives from hearsay or circumstantial evidence, using these 
records we should be able to prove that there was something 
spiritually extraordinary in this man beyond simply being a 
great philosopher or noble individual. To make such a case, 
we will cite extensively from Plato, which will make our 
investigation all the more wonderful, for there are few read- 
ings more pure and beautiful than the classics. 


NOTES 
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CHAPTER 6 


FAMILIARITY WITH THE 
CULTIVATION PATH 


Our first task is to determine whether Socrates 
ES knew the correct means for attaining Tao. This is 

easy, because he actually describes a valid cultiva- 
tion path quite clearly in the Symposium. In fact, it is only 
because Socrates had gained proficiency on this path that he 
is known to us today, for this is what separates him from the 
ranks of countless philosophers who came after him. 

In the Symposium, Socrates and a group of friends are gath- 
ered together for a celebration. Each in turn must speak on the 
topic of love. Rather than recite his views directly, Socrates 
uses his turn to tell of an encounter he once had with the 
priestess of Diotima. Whether the encounter actually took 
place, or whether it was simply an expedient invention for 
better impressing his audience, is of no consequence because 
Socrates agreed with Diotima’s teachings and so her lessons 
became his own. 

In analyzing Diotima’s views on the topic of love, Socrates 
crafts a careful description of the pathway to enlightenment. 
Of course this description is couched in terms and in a 
manner appropriate to the time and place, and tempered by 
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the cultural conventions and proclivities of the listeners. But 
within this description, we can definitely find all the spiritual 


principles we have been discussing: 


So far, Socrates, I have dealt with love-mysteries into 
which even you could probably be initiated, but 
whether you could grasp the perfect revelation 
[enlightenment] to which they lead the pilgrim if he 
does not stray from the right path, I do not know. 
However, you shall not fail for any lack of willingness 
on my part: I will tell you of it, and do try to follow if 
you can.... 

The man who has been guided thus far in the mys- 
teries of love, and who has directed his thoughts 
towards examples of beauty in due and orderly succes- 
sion, will suddenly have revealed to him as he 
approaches the end of his initiation a beauty whose 
nature is marvelous indeed, the final goal, Socrates, of 
all his previous efforts [enlightenment]. This beauty is 
first of all eternal; it neither comes into being nor passes 
away, neither waxes nor wanes; next, it is not beautiful 
in part and ugly in part, nor beautiful at one time and 
ugly at another, nor beautiful in this relation and ugly 
in that, nor beautiful here and ugly there, as varying 
according to its beholders; nor again will this beauty 
appear to him like the beauty of a face or hands or any- 
thing else corporeal, or like the beauty of a thought or a 
science, or like beauty which has its seat in something 
other than itself, be it a living thing or the earth or the 
sky or anything else whatever; he will see it as absolute, 
existing alone with itself, unique, eternal, and all other 
beautiful things partaking of it, yet in such a manner 
that, while they come into being and pass away, it 
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neither undergoes any increase or diminution nor suf- 
fers any change. 

When a man, starting from this sensible world and 
making his way upward .. . begins to catch sight of that 
beauty, he is very near his goal. This is the right way of 
approaching or being initiated into the mysteries of 
love, to begin with examples of beauty in this world, 
and using them as steps to ascend continually with that 
absolute beauty as one’s aim, from one instance of 
physical beauty to two and from two to all, then from 
physical beauty to moral beauty, and from moral 
beauty to beauty of knowledge, until from knowledge 
of various kinds one arrives at the supreme knowledge 
whose sole object is that absolute beauty, and knows at 
last what absolute beauty is. 

This above all others ... is the region where a man’s 
life should be spent, in the contemplation of absolute 
beauty [a man should devote himself to cultivating 
towards enlightenment]. ... What may we suppose to 
be the felicity of the man who sees absolute beauty in 
its essence, pure and unalloyed, who, instead of a 
beauty tainted by human flesh and colour and a mass 
of perishable rubbish, is able to apprehend divine 
beauty where it exists apart and alone? Do you think 
that it will be a poor life that a man leads who has his 
gaze fixed in that direction, who contemplates 
absolute beauty with the appropriate faculty and is in 
constant union with it? Do you not see that in that 
region alone where he sees beauty with the faculty 
capable of seeing it, will he be able to bring forth not 
mere reflected images of goodness but true goodness, 
because he will be in contact not with a reflection but 
with the truth? And having brought forth and nurtured 
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true goodness he will have the privilege of being 
beloved of God, and becoming, if ever a man can, 
immortal himself.' 


It was only upon reading this particular passage—with its 
description of our fundamental nature as well as its skillful 
rendering of the spiritual cultivation path—that I first found 
evidence that Socrates, like Confucius and Shakyamuni 
Buddha before him, had mastered the path of enlightenment 
and attained the realization stage of a sage. Indeed, his 
speech, though no doubt altered by Plato’s own artistic sense 
and level of comprehension, is no different than the enlight- 
enment teachings of Zen, esoteric Buddhism, Taoism, or 
Hinduism! 

While, in this case, Socrates skillfully used the topic of love 
to bring his hearty companions in line with the path toward 
Tao—in the same manner that one uses sweet flowers to 
attract bees—his technique matches perfectly with similar 
counsel given by Shakyamuni Buddha on how to bring the 
terminally ill in line with the path. As Lily de Silva aptly sum- 
marizes, to lead others to Tao, the Buddha stated that one 
should first comfort the sick, and then 


Having thus comforted the patient with the four 
assurances, he should ask him whether he has any 
longing for his parents or not. If he says yes, it should 
be pointed out that death will certainly come whether 
he has longing for his parents or not. Therefore it is 
better to give up the longing. Then, if he says he gives 
up his longing for his parents, he should be asked 
whether he has longing for his wife and children. With 
the same reasoning he should be persuaded to give up 
that longing too. Then he should be asked if he has 
any longing for the pleasures of the senses. If he says 
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yes, he should be convinced that divine pleasures are 
superior to human pleasures, and should be encour- 
aged to aspire for divine pleasures. Then he should be 
gradually led up the scale of divine pleasures and 
when he comes to the highest heaven of the sense 
sphere, his attention should be diverted to the 
Brahma-world [one of the high heavens]. If he says he 
has resolved on the attainment of the Brahma-world, 
he should be admonished that even the Brahma-world 
is characterized by impermanence and the rebirth per- 
sonality. Therefore it is better to aspire for the cessa- 
tion of the rebirth personality. If he can establish the 
mind on the cessation of the rebirth personality, then, 
the Buddha says, there is no difference between him 
and the monk who is liberated. 


In both cases, Shakyamuni and Socrates were able to turn bar- 
ren soil into fertile fields, for each transformed quite unfavor- 
able circumstances into opportunities for spiritual 
illumination. In Socrates’ case, he had been confined to a quite 
sensuous topic selected by his friends, but he was nonetheless 
able to direct everyone’s attention away from physical lust 
and sexual desire toward the true cultivation path. Socrates’ 
vivid description of the cultivation path and its conclusion in 
this instance, despite the unfavorable circumstances sur- 
rounding such discourse, helped me conclude that he had 
personally attained some degree of cultivation realization 
himself. 

To attain enlightenment is not a simple, instantaneous 
affair. Rather, it involves a step-by-step process of gradual 
mental purification through continuous daily self-cultivation, 
until one finally, in an instant, suddenly breaks through in the 
awakening of self-realization. Paramount in this process is the 
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need to first quiet one’s thoughts and develop a peaceful, tran- 
quil state of mental concentration called samadhi or dhyana. 
There are many different methods and techniques for attaining 
samadhi, but they all aim at stilling one’s thoughts and calm- 
ing the mind. As the Katha Upanishad of Hinduism states, 


When the five senses are stilled, when the mind is 
stilled, when the intellect is stilled, that is called the 
highest state by the wise.* 


Hence the prerequisites for attaining samadhi are that one be 
able to detach from mental and physical phenomena, such as 
thoughts and physical sensations, so that the normal busyness 
of mental consciousness can gradually die down. Further- 
more, one must train to maintain this state, as it’s easy to slip 
out of such an attainment. As Zen master Huang Po taught in 
the Wan Ling Record, the instructions for cultivating samadhi 
are as follows: 


All you need to remember are the following injunctions: 

First, learn how to be entirely unreceptive to sensa- 
tions arising from external forms, thereby purging your 
bodies of receptivity to externals. 

Second, learn not to pay attention to any distinc- 
tions between this and that arising from your sensa- 
tions, thereby purging your bodies of useless 
discernments between one phenomenon and another. 

Third, take great care to avoid discriminating in 
terms of pleasant and unpleasant sensations, thereby 
purging your bodies of vain discriminations. 

Fourth, avoid pondering things in your mind, thereby 
purging your bodies of discriminatory conditions.’ 


The famous Tibetan master Tilopa described the proper 
instructions in a different fashion. He said that rather than 
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imagining, thinking, analyzing, reflecting, or meditating, you 
should just keep your spirit in its natural state. On the other 
hand, the philosopher Plotinus, founder of Neoplatonism, 
described the process differently saying, 


What is meant by purification of the soul is simply to 
allow it to be alone. [It is pure] when it keeps no com- 
pany, entertains no alien thoughts; when it no longer 
sees images, much less elaborates them into veritable 
affections. 


The major idea behind attaining samadhi, therefore, is that it 
involves recovering the natural state of the true mind. 
Cultivation practice to attain samadhi is the gradual mode of 
enlightenment practice, because progressive states of samadhi 
are less and less polluted by thoughts. Remember, the true 
mind—not our ordinary mind of mentation—is naturally void 
of all thoughts and mental constructions. The natural, true, or 
fundamental state of the mind is free from all sorts of pollu- 
tion, and hence this is our true being before we embellish or 
complicate it. 

What means, then, did Socrates use to enter into 
samadhi, since it is a necessary prerequisite on the road to 
enlightenment? We must also determine whether he knew 
that it involved detaching from mental phenomena and 
physical sensations. Again, it’s quite easy to answer this 
question, because the whole of Plato’s Phaedo revolves 
around this particular matter. In the Phaedo, Socrates reveals 
portions of his own practice for achieving samadhi. 
Moreover, his account perfectly matches orthodox cultiva- 
tion teachings. In the Phaedo, he tells us quite clearly that the 
philosopher’s path that he followed was to contemplate the 
true and divine and unconjecturable, and draw inspiration 
from it. 
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It would be best, of course, to experientially verify 
Socrates’ method for ourselves in order to authenticate it 
through the proof of personal experience. For a matter as 
important as this, words simply aren’t acceptable as proof 
enough. Most religions emphasize unswerving belief in a 
fixed dogma, just as the army commands soldiers to follow 
orders without asking questions, but we cannot be satisfied by 
this route either. The great matter has to be proved, and we 
can verify this by self-cultivating as Socrates instructed. This 
would be treading the path of true human learning that all of 
us should learn in our educational systems. It’s nota religious, 
sectarian, or denominational path. It is a scientific path that 
asks us to abandon our internal, mental fascination with 
objects so that we can purely experience our true, original 
nature. We can therefore call this path the basics of human 
being science. This is what spiritual cultivation is all about. 

Human cultivation to discover our fundamental nature 
will reveal what we really are. It is therefore the only legiti- 
mate road of total human education. It’s the road of real learn- 
ing, which embodies the process of true education. The sages 
of the past—and from every school—have mentioned that this 
sort of learning is the true road of human perfection. It is the 
one path that will teach us to achieve the maximum possible 
in terms of our universal potential. Everything else we may 
learn or study in life constitutes mastering various functions 
that lack any ultimate status. Real learning, on the other hand, 
means finding the mind’s true pattern and discovering what 
it fundamentally is. Since thoughts are a by-product of the 
mind rather than the true mind itself, the road of true learning 
must somehow involve quietly clearing the mind of all men- 
tal nonessentials so we can realize its underlying, fundamen- 
tal nature. In other words, to realize the true nature of the self, 
you have to learn how to let go of all existing phenomena. 
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Thoughts aren’t the way to this sort of realization, but are 
actually an adhesive barrier that has to be dropped before this 
realization can be achieved. We must “extend knowledge” by 
allowing mental emptiness to grow so as to clarify the mind’s 
original source. When we cultivate the state of samadhi by 
mentally detaching from all phenomena that screen the 
mind’s true nature, we can consider ourselves investigators of 
the mind who are treading the pathway of “learning the Tao.” 

If you really consider what it means to be human, this 
search for the mind’s true nature is what human education 
should always entail. Extending knowledge should always 
include this task of investigating the mind to discover its 
inherent emptiness, because the mind is the source of all per- 
sonal existence. When we can discover the true origins of the 
mind in this way, then we immediately unlock the secrets of 
human fate and destiny. To be able to understand personal 
existence is the basis of true humanity. Those who therefore 
end up finding themselves through this route become spiritu- 
ally mature due to finding their basic essence. Mastering the 
Tao, like Socrates, they become qualified to be the teachers 
and leaders of humanity, for they become the preeminent ones 
in the world. 

In the midst of social changes, we must always teach the 
current and coming generations how to find themselves by 
knowing their own mind. Of course it’s the true mind we 
should target, rather than the effervescent thoughts of the 
mind. There is nothing more important in life—fame, wealth, 
sex, power, or status—than people’s ability to recognize their 
essential nature. People who learn how to do all sorts of 
things well are called talented, but learning about all sorts of 
mundane affairs has nothing to do with true learning. If you 
are not clear about your original nature and just pass through 
life attaching to various theories and dogmas, how can you be 
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called talented or learned? True learning means personally 
extending your awareness so as to experientially realize the 
true nature of all human beings, and realizing this essence is 
called knowing our true nature—learning the Tao. All the 
investigative roads within the field of knowledge can be col- 
lapsed into just this single, ultimate task. 

If you try to verify for yourself what Socrates experienced 
by treading the cultivation path to realization, you are really 
on the path to recognizing the origins of your mind and the 
universe. Learning is a matter of working on yourself and 
extending awareness to reach the ground of true nature— 
life’s basic essence—whereas teaching people how to do this 
is the real goal of human education. In following the path of 
learning, or “cultivating realization,” you're on the way to 
retrieving your fullest potential and becoming a full human 
being. By treading this path you won’t have to settle for a 
proof based on argument alone because you'll gradually 
achieve a proof based on your own direct experience. Indeed, 
the purpose of studying the classics is to educate us about this 
one great matter and direct us toward this very experience. In 
fact, that’s the goal of most spiritual works, for you can only 
make true spiritual progress if you actually engage in the 
process of self-cultivation. 

The goal Socrates sought is the same goal we find in all the 
major religions. In fact, it’s the very same goal that has moti- 
vated countless Western philosophers, for this matter is the 
crux of what true philosophy is all about. If we want to theo- 
retically verify Socrates’ cultivation technique, however, with- 
out actually testing it ourselves, we must first become familiar 
with the variety of authentic cultivation methods in existence 
that can really lead to Tao. 

There are a number of ways one can categorize or summa- 
rize the authentic cultivation methods of the spiritual path. 
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For instance, relying on the various Hindu cultivation schools, 
one might classify particular enlightenment practices under 
the categories of bhakti yoga, jnana yoga, mantra yoga, raja 
yoga, kriya yoga, laya yoga, kundalini yoga, karma yoga, 
nada yoga, hatha yoga, or ashtanga yoga. 

If we turn to the Surangama Sutra of Buddhism, we find 
twenty-five excellent examples of meditation methods for 
attaining enlightenment. As just one example, Bodhisattva 
Dharanimdhara explained that he attained samadhi by real- 
izing the sameness of his body with the elements of the uni- 
verse, both of which are created by the infection of false 
perceptual clinging. When he meditated to the point where 
he internally perceived that the molecules of his body did not 
touch one another and could not even be touched by sharp 
weapons, and that these molecules could not be distin- 
guished from the other molecules spinning throughout the 
cosmos, he awakened meditatively to the stage of samadhi 
and achieved the wisdom that blossomed into enlighten- 
ment. This is just one example of the many techniques 
revealed in this book. 

The Buddhist cultivation schools, like yoga, have catego- 
rized most of the enlightenment techniques available to us, 
separating them into several broad paths of spiritual practice. 
Socrates might have followed any one of these routes: 


1. Buddha mindfulness, which involves concentrating 
on a divine form (such as Jesus, Krishna, or Buddha) 
and then identifying with the contemplation so com- 
pletely that the mind attains the state of samadhi. 

2. Dharma mindfulness, which, like jnana yoga, involves 
arriving at the realm of mental emptiness (samadhi) 
through empirical logic and analysis from having 
studied the dharma teachings of cultivation. 
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Sangha mindfulness, which, like guru yoga or the 
deity yoga of Tibetan Buddhism, involves relying 
upon another with attainment to help ferry you over 
to self-realization. 

Precept mindfulness, used by Confucius and the 
Chinese Tien-tai school, which involves constantly 
shining attention on one’s mind and motivations until 
they become pure, whereby one attains samadhi. 
Generosity practice (mindfulness), which, like the 
karma yoga of Hinduism or the charitable giving 
practices of Christianity, entails making constant 
offerings to others, including continually giving away 
one’s thoughts in order to attain samadhi. 

Heavenly mindfulness, as illustrated by the Christian 
mystics, which entails trying to purify defilements in 
order to spiritually ascend to higher states of heavenly 
being. 

Breathing practice (mindfulness), which is practiced in 
the Hindu, Yoga, Tibetan, Taoist, Sufi, Buddhist, and 
most all other spiritual schools, and which entails 
calming respiration until both breathing and thoughts 
dissolve into one, thus producing the state of samadhi. 
Mindfulness of relaxation or peacefulness, which 
means really letting go of everything, until you “rest” 
yourself into the mental stage of peaceful samadhi. 
Body mindfulness, as used by Hinayana Buddhists, 
which involves mastering detachment from the phys- 
ical body and ceasing one’s craving for form by med- 
itating on the dirtiness or uncleanliness of the body. 
Death mindfulness, which involves dropping 
absolutely everything as if one were dead, and so 
detaching from the afflictions caused by phenomena 
that you enter into the experience of samadhi. 
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We find no records mentioning that Socrates advised 
others to follow the cultivation path of death mindfulness, but 
he showed more than enough familiarity with its nature when 
he said, 


The truth is more like this: If at its release the soul is 
pure and carries with it no contamination of the body, 
because it has never willingly associated with it in life, 
but has shunned it and kept itself separate as its regu- 
lar practice—in other words, if it has pursued philoso- 
phy in the right way and really practiced how to face 
death easily; this is what “practicing death” means.° 


When we read through Plato’s dialogues, there are several 
other categories of cultivation that also stand out most clearly, 
namely the practices of discipline and ethical, moral living that 
we call precepts practice (since Socrates was always seeking 
virtue in thought and behavior, observing his inner and outer 
behavior to correct himself), body mindfulness (since Socrates 
was always seeking detachment from his physical desires), 
heavenly practice, and contemplation of impermanence. 

We cannot say that Socrates knew of these specific routes 
to enlightenment, but we can say that much of what he taught 
corresponds to one of these paths or another. Indeed, the prin- 
ciples of these paths are the same in almost every cultivation 
tradition. Furthermore, we must note that someone who suf- 
ficiently understands the nature of the path to enlightenment, 
and all its different routes, usually ends up practicing several 
cultivation techniques in combination, just as Socrates 
advised. For instance, the evidence indicates that, through his 
long and habitual practice of virtuous ways and self-examina- 
tion, in conjunction with his detachment from bodily exter- 
nals, Socrates had learned how to remain motionless in 


meditative samadhi so that he could contemplate truth for 
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long periods of time. This, in essence, constituted a combina- 
tion of cultivation techniques. 

Naturally, Socrates enveloped his descriptions of various 
cultivation techniques in the popular terminology of his day. 
A reading of the Symposium, the Apology, and the Phaedo, is 
sufficient to obtain a true glimpse of Socrates and his own cul- 
tivation leanings. For instance, the following passage from the 
Phaedo describes methods common to many cultivation 
schools. This path, if followed to its natural conclusion, would 
definitely lead to the attainment of transcendental wisdom: 


“Ordinary people do not seem to realize that those 
who really apply themselves in the right way to philos- 
ophy are directly and of their own accord preparing 
themselves for dying and death. If this is true, and they 
have actually been looking forward to death all their 
lives, it would of course be absurd to be troubled when 
the thing comes for which they have so long been 
preparing and looking forward.... 

Is [death] simply the release of the soul from the 
body? Is death nothing more or less than this, the sepa- 
rate condition of the body by itself when it is released 
from the soul, and the separate condition by itself of the 
soul [mind] when released from the body? Is death 
anything other than this?” 

“No, just that.” 

“Well then, my boy, see whether you agree with me; 
I fancy that this will help us to find out the answers to 
our problem. Do you think that it is right for a philoso- 
pher to concern himself with the nominal pleasures 
connected with food and drink?” 

“Certainly not, Socrates,” said Simmias. 

“And what about the other attentions that we pay to 
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our bodies? Do you think that a philosopher attaches 
any importance to them? I mean things like providing 


himself with smart clothes and shoes and other bodily 
ornaments; do you think that he values them or 
despises them—in so far as there is no real necessity for 
him to go in for that sort of thing?” 


“T think the true philosopher despises them,” he said. 

“Then it is your opinion in general that a man of this 
kind is not concerned with the body, but keeps his 
attention directed as much as he can away from it and 
towards the soul?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“So it is clear first of all in the case of physical pleas- 
ures that the philosopher frees his soul from association 
with the body (so far as is possible) to a greater extent 
than other men?” 

“It seems so.” 

“... Now take the acquisition of knowledge; is the 
body a hindrance or not, if one takes it into partnership 
to share an investigation? What I mean is: is there any 
certainty in human sight and hearing, or is it true, as 
the poets are always dinning into our ears, that we 
neither hear nor see anything accurately? Yet if these 
senses are not clear and accurate, the rest can hardly be 
so, because they are all inferior to the first two. Don’t 
you agree?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then when is it that the soul attains to truth? When 
it tries to investigate anything with the help of the 
body, it is obviously led astray.” 

“Quite so.” 


“Ts it not in the course of reflection, if at all, that the 


soul gets a clear view of facts?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Surely the soul can best reflect when it is free of all 
distractions such as hearing or sight or pain or pleasure 
of any kind—that is, when it ignores the body and 
becomes as far as possible independent [samadhi], 
avoiding all physical contacts and associations as much 
as it can, in its search for reality.” 

“That is so.” 

“Then here too—in despising the body and avoid- 
ing it, and endeavoring to become independent—the 
philosopher’s soul is ahead of all the rest.” 

“Tt seems so.” 

“.., All these considerations,” said Socrates, “must 
surely prompt serious philosophers to review the posi- 
tion in some such way as this. ‘It looks as though this 
were a bypath leading to the right track. So long as we 
keep to the body and our soul is contaminated with this 
imperfection, there is no chance of our ever attaining 
satisfactorily to our object, which we assert to be Truth 
[Tao]. In the first place, the body provides us with innu- 
merable distractions in the pursuit of our necessary 
sustenance; and any diseases which attack us hinder 
our quest for reality. Besides, the body fills us with 
loves and desires and fears and all sorts of fancies and 
a great deal of nonsense, with the result that we literally 
never get an opportunity to think at all about anything. 
... Worst of all, if we do obtain any leisure from the 
body’s claims and turn to some line of inquiry, the body 
intrudes once more into our investigations, interrupt- 
ing, disturbing, distracting, and preventing us from 
getting a glimpse of the truth. We are in fact convinced 
that if we are ever to have pure knowledge of anything, 
we must get rid of the body and contemplate things by 
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themselves with the soul by itself... . It seems that so 
long as we are alive, we shall continue closest to 
knowledge if we avoid as much as we can all contact 
and association with the body, except when they are 
absolutely necessary; and instead of allowing ourselves 
to become infected with its nature, purify ourselves 
from it until God himself gives us deliverance. In this 
way, by keeping ourselves uncontaminated by the fol- 
lies of the body, we shall probably reach the company 
of others like ourselves and gain direct knowledge of 
all that is pure and uncontaminated—that is, presum- 
ably, of Truth.’ 

“...And purification [the path of cultivation], as we 
saw some time ago in our discussion, consists in sepa- 
rating the soul as much as possible from the body, and 
i accustoming it to withdraw from all contact with the 
body and concentrate itself by itself [formless absorp- 
tion]; and to have its dwelling, so far as it can, both now 
{ and in the future, alone by itself, freed from the shackles 
of the body. Does that not follow? 

... And the desire to free the soul is found chiefly, or 
rather only, in the true philosopher; in fact the philoso- 
pher’s occupation consists precisely in the freeing and 


separation of soul from the body. Isn’t that so?” 

“Apparently.” 

“_.. Self-control, too, as it is understood even in the 
popular sense—not being carried away by the desires, 
but preserving a decent indifference towards them—is 
not this appropriate only to those who regard the body 


with the greatest indifference and spend their lives in 
philosophy?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“... Tl congratulate you on your perception, Simmias. 
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No, Lam afraid that, from the moral standpoint, it is not 
the right method to exchange one degree of pleasure or 
pain or fear for another, like coins of different values. 
There is only one currency for which all these tokens of 
ours should be exchanged, and that is wisdom. In fact, 
it is wisdom that makes possible courage and self-con- 
trol and integrity or, in a word, true goodness, and the 
presence or absence of pleasures and fears and other 
such feelings makes no difference at all; whereas a sys- 
tem of morality which is based on relative emotional 
values is a mere illusion, a thoroughly vulgar concep- 
tion which has nothing sound in it and nothing true. 
The true moral ideal, whether self-control or integrity or 
courage, is really a kind of purgation from all these emo- 
tions, and wisdom itself is a sort of purification. ... Well, 
in my opinion [the devotees of religion] are simply 
those who have lived the philosophic life in the right 
way; a company which, all through my life, I have done 
my best in every way to join, leaving nothing undone 
which I could do to attain this end.” 


Later in the Phaedo, Socrates also said, 


“Did we not say some time ago that when the soul 
uses the instrumentality of the body for any inquiry, 
whether through sight or hearing or any other sense 
(because using the body implies using the senses), it is 
drawn away by the body into the realm of the variable, 
and loses its way and becomes confused and dizzy, as 
though it were fuddled, through contact with things of 
a similar nature? .. . 

“But when it investigates by itself, it passes into the 
realm of the pure and everlasting and immortal and 
changeless; and being of a kindred nature, when it is 
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once independent and free from interference, consorts 
with it always and strays no longer, but remains, in that 
realm of the absolute, constant and invariable, through 
contact with beings of a similar nature. And this condi- 
tion of the soul we call Wisdom.”* 


What is wonderful about these passages is that they describe 
Socrates’ path of self-cultivation quite clearly, and the prac- 
tices he recommends are unmistakable roads directed toward 
the desired outcome of self-realization. Furthermore, Socrates 
helps prove his familiarity with standard enlightenment doc- 
trine, which he would not have been able to encounter in 
Greece except through his personal success at self-realization, 
by referring to “Wisdom” in the same manner as employed by 
various other enlightened sages. They too regard “Wisdom” 
as our primordial, spiritual knowing nature, which we can 
naturally recover if we free ourselves from any attachments to 
mental and sensual desires. 

In other words, Socrates says we should cultivate to free 
ourselves of thoughts, desires, external perceptions, and sen- 
sations,’ after which our transcendental wisdom nature will 
finally reveal itself. In accessing this wisdom nature, we can 
eventually awaken to self-realization. Transcendental wis- 
dom, or wordless awareness, is a fundamental quality of our 
original ground state of being. It is, therefore, part of what we 
should consider our real self, even though it is empty and 
void of any substance. 

To discover our fundamental wisdom, which can experi- 
entially perceive the interdependent and empty causation 
behind all things in existence, is the goal of the path of self- 
realization and the genuine meaning of “know thyself.” Thus 
when Socrates set out to talk about virtue, he was trying to 


teach his fellow Athenians proper conduct so that they might 
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be led to know for themselves the highest good of unchang- 
ing truth. 

In Zen school parlance, this wisdom aspect of reality is 
called the great transcendental wisdom, because it (correctly) 
opposes any grasping at existence, no matter whether it be 
conventional existence or true existence. Transcendental wis- 
dom, known as prajna, is essentially our fundamental illumi- 
nation that shines, enabling recognition of all our 
constructions of consciousness. Since it is essentially our basic 
knowing nature that co-exists with our intrinsic purity, great 
transcendental wisdom nature is free of all forms because they 
don’t really exist. Forms and phenomena are actually just illu- 
sory creations that it perceives. Empty of concepts, desires, or 
any other type of impurity or pollution, however, our original 
nature is fundamentally pure prajna. It can, therefore, per- 
ceive the true nature of these transitory, substanceless illu- 
sions and see them as they really are. Our inherent trans- 
cendental wisdom is, thus, that which can bring to light the 
true nature of all phenomena. The process of spiritual cultiva- 
tion is simply to bring this wisdom to the forefront of our 
moment-by-moment being. 

The concept of cultivation that Socrates espoused is essen- 
tially to place yourself in tune with your underlying, primor- 
dial, empty “wisdom eye,” which functions continuously in 
the nature of enlightened perception. When Socrates speaks in 
an extremely clever or wise manner, this is simply the func- 
tional expression of this inherent wisdom nature, which can 
naturally and effortlessly respond to whatever situation is at 
hand. In fact, the higher one’s spiritual cultivation, the more 
adaptive one’s response to the situations that arise. This natu- 
ral responsiveness is wisdom’s functioning capacity, which is 
to react adaptively to current conditions and produce an 
appropriate reflective response. 
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Hence, Socrates’ path of meditation is to detach from the 
body and its sensations by letting the mind become absorbed 
in only the mind itself. In this practice, the mind doesn’t 
become absorbed in thoughts—which are its projections or 
creations—but in the natural, empty, true substance of mind! 
Mind abides only in its own nature, and this abiding assumes 
the form of non-abiding, since it’s absent of any clinging. 

As a result of practicing this particular meditative absorp- 
tion, individuals eventually discover the true nature of their 
being, because they are no longer involved with external cre- 
ations, but only with internal truth, the primordial nature of 
what they experience. The first stage for succeeding on this 
meditative path, however, is to free oneself initially from the 
control imposed by the body, and from any miscellaneous 
random thoughts or desires that impel you this way or that. In 
terms of Hindu, Taoist, Christian, and Buddhist teachings, if 
you can detach from the impulses of the physical body, along 
with internal thoughts, emotions, and sensations, you end up 
cultivating the life force (prana or chi) of the body. This is a 
necessary first step at the very beginning stages of the spiri- 
tual process. 

One way to detach from the body and its sensations is first 
to learn how to detach from thoughts and emotions. The way 
to do this is to practice a type of third-person internal obser- 
vation. In other words, you practice acting as a third-party 
watcher of your own thoughts, observing them as a bystander 
would watch a situation without getting involved. Like a 
mother who sits on a park bench watching her children at 
play, simply watch your thoughts without becoming entan- 
gled in their affairs. In this way, you avoid supplying them 
with any extra energy or effort, which would keep them in 
constant motion. You don’t add any energy to the effort of 


observation because you avoid becoming a participant who 
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pushes thoughts this way or that. Rather, you simply learn 
how to detach from their antics by mastering this process of 
internal watching and “introspection.” In time, your thoughts 
will settle of themselves, just as children will eventually tire 
and settle down without any effort on their mother’s part. All 
you must do is refrain from injecting them with any extra 
energy. 

Whether we talk about the Jewish Kaballah, the self- 
remembering practices of Gurdjieff, Confucian introspection, 
Taoist meditation, Hindu yoga practices, Buddhist shamatha- 
vipashyana practices, or Christian contemplation practices, 
they all involve this technique of becoming a third-person 
observer to one’s internal thought world. That’s the only way 
we can learn to separate ourselves from the invisible internal 
attachments we usually apply to thoughts. This technique of 
internally observing thoughts until they stop is a basic spiri- 
tual practice called cessation-contemplation that can ulti- 
mately result in samadhi and then self-realization. 

Why is this a path to enlightenment? Because when you 
detach from yourself in order to watch yourself and your 
thoughts, you eventually notice that there’s a quiet gap of 
silence between each and every thought that appears in your 
mind. If you don’t practice this type of internal introspection, 
you may never realize that this gap is there. After you practice 
this technique for awhile, however, you'll be able to notice this 
gap of silent emptiness quite clearly. In time, if you continue 
to shine awareness on the workings of your mind without 
becoming involved with its constructions, this empty gap will 
extend and grow. One day, you'll realize, experientially, that 
this empty silence must somehow be linked to the natural true 
character of the mind. The natural true mind is empty, clear, 
open, and aware—it can perfectly function without the neces- 
sity of thoughts. We never realize this fact, however, because 
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we clutter our mind’s true nature with a grasping attachment 
to thoughts that whiz by. A genuine philosopher, on the other 
hand, is someone who tries to realize this underlying true 
nature of the mind. 

If you don’t do anything to disturb the busy surface nature 
of the mind that is always busied with thoughts bouncing this 
way and that, then, like the ripples on the surface of a lake that 
eventually die down, the mind will also eventually become 
clear and still so you can see into its depths. That’s when you’ll 
see its true nature, not when you study thoughts as psycholo- 
gists try to do. With further practice, this empty clear nature of 
the mind will extend infinitely in all directions and, one day, 
you will achieve the supreme state of samadhi (one-pointed 
concentration) commonly mentioned by the sages. 

At this point you will realize who you truly are. You will 
realize your own true nature. Mind and material things have 
this same source, but, since mind is the means by which you 
exercise the function of knowing, you can only reach this true 
source through recognizing the empty awareness nature of 
the mind, which is one with all reality. Socrates’ method of 
cultivation is, therefore, a path of introspection, a practice of 
ultimately resting the mind within itself so as to progressively 
break through its various layers and reach the final goal of 
enlightenment. The whole process, which anyone can follow, 
starts with examining your inner thought world, for, as 
Socrates is known to have said, “An unexamined life is not 
worth living.” . 
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CHAPTER 7 


PROFICIENCY ON THE PATH 
OF SELF-REALIZATION 


Knowing, first, that someone could correctly 
ES describe valid cultivation paths to enlightenment 

and, second, that they were actually engaged in 
such valid cultivation practices is still not enough evidence for 
claiming that the individual has achieved enlightenment. 
After all, there are many people today who work feverishly at 
spiritual cultivation practices, but who have attained no 
degree of proficiency on the path at all. Socrates could just as 
easily have been one of these. We must look for specific evi- 
dence indicating that Socrates achieved an actual degree of 
cultivation attainment. Moreover, we must keep in mind that 
there are three characteristics that would help fulfill this 
requirement. 

The first characteristic indicating whether individuals 
have achieved some proficiency on the cultivation path is 
whether or not they have attained any degree of samadhi. 
The second is whether they possess great wisdom and 
insight, for these qualities are natural by-products of the cul- 
tivation path. The third is whether their personal behavior 
exhibits the highest standards of virtue and ethical discipline, 
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for these are also a natural outcome of correct spiritual prac- 
tice. In fact, the practice of virtue constitutes a genuine path- 
way to enlightenment in itself. Virtuous behavior is the 
necessary code of conduct you must always adopt if you 
wish to succeed on any spiritual path, for it puts us in line 
with the highest truth. In other words, you can’t climb the 
ranks of spirituality without ethics and morality; you can’t 
become enlightened without virtue and merit. Virtue taken to 
an extreme can always lead to the realm of samadhi and spir- 
itual attainment. 

Socrates does, in fact, exhibit all three of these characteris- 
tics quite clearly. The critical piece of evidence that confirms 
his standing on the enlightenment path, however, is the fact 
that he had definitely attained the meditative realms of 
samadhi. This topic is crucial to our case, because samadhi is 
the major dividing line between Western philosophers, who 
usually busy themselves with intellectual theories and con- 
ceptual constructions, and their Eastern counterparts, who 
devote themselves through meditation and concentration to 
experientially tasting the various states of mind that ulti- 
mately lead to knowing its fundamental essence. The path to 
enlightenment involves cultivating both samadhi and tran- 
scendental wisdom. 

Ontologically speaking, the root of both matter and mind 
in the universe is exactly the same. Eastern sages attempt to 
unravel the mysteries of the universe by investigating mind to 
discover its ultimate origins. Western scientists, on the other 
hand, choose the route of investigating matter to probe uni- 
versal origins. In their investigations of matter, however, mat- 
ter is all they will ever find. Matter, for instance, can only 
identify other forms of matter, rather than the reified realms of 
mind that are not matter at all. Yet these reified mental states 
actually can control matter! Science has thus misplaced its pri- 
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orities of investigation. The universe includes both mental 
and material realms, and by investigating the mind, you’ll 
understand both realms. If you investigate only matter, how- 
ever, you'll never get to the root source of both material things 
and mind. 

In investigating the mind, Eastern sages trace awareness 
back to its primordial origins. They travel in their mental 
investigations as far as awareness can possibly go. Mind and 
matter are ultimately one, but one cannot investigate matter 
to derive the mind, whereas one can investigate mind to find 
the ultimate origins of matter. The Eastern sages created many 
methods for investigating mind, but in effect, there’s only one 
valid way to investigate the mind—by cultivating, through 
personal experience, the various realms that our minds can 
reach. The sages of the East, therefore, engaged in the practice 
of spiritual meditation to master the various mental experien- 
tial realms of concentration called samadhi. These are the 
highest mental states that any human mind can reach. 

True saints and sages are not worldly philosophers who 
spin thought constructions, check for footnotes on papers, or 
play word games with others. Rather, they are men who 
devote their lives to attaining a direct realization of the 
supreme, and then attempt to bring this realization into the 
ordinary functioning of their everyday affairs. What you 
achieve through spiritual attainment must be incorporated 
into regular life because the conventional realm and absolute 
order cannot remain separate entities. When people succeed 
in this objective, they earn the title of sage. 

The problem is that you can only tread this path success- 
fully and taste the one pure taste of experiential realization 
when your mind becomes empty of mental images and con- 
ceptualizations. Otherwise, you experience just another per- 
sonally created mental image of the supreme rather than the 
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true supreme itself—a mental fabrication rather than the 
source. Sages don’t read and then argue about the ocean, they 
go out and taste it and swim in it to see what it really is. 

This need for direct experience is why Western philoso- 
phers, who love to play with thought concepts while eschew- 
ing the practice of concept-free meditation, will never really 
understand Eastern teachings regarding our ground state. 
They will never understand teachings on our fundamental 
nature or “primordial God-stuff” unless they practice cultiva- 
tion and start achieving the mental realms that can be per- 
ceived along this journey. In other words, the Western path of 
science, as long as it is divorced from the practice of cultivat- 
ing the empty nature of mind, will never lead to Tao. 

Just as you must personally taste salt water in order to 
understand what it’s like, so you can only write about the var- 
ious realms of mind with authority by experiencing them 
yourself. Otherwise, your words will only carry the weight of 
mere philosophical ramblings. The Eastern cultivation schools 
all recognize this fact. Therefore, even the purely philosophi- 
cal schools of the East espouse various meditative practices 
for verifying their concepts and awakening to the supreme 
source. Philosophy, for them, is only an artificial tool, a vocab- 
ulary that outlines the experiential component of the spiritual 
path. The Western schools, on the other hand, have deviated 
from Socrates’ initial call to attain personal experience of the 
divine, and have tried to validate things by external proofs— 
an entirely different path than the Eastern road of direct 
knowing. 

Shakyamuni Buddha provides a good example of this. 
Most claim that the Four Noble Truths, or Eightfold Path, is 
the core of Shakyamuni’s religious philosophy for liberation. 
Unfortunately, to collapse his wide range of teachings into 
such an abbreviated format does not do justice to the great- 
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ness of his work at all. Not only does such an abbreviation 
ignore Shakyamuni’s greatest contributions, it does a great 
disservice to mankind by downplaying their significance. 

Indeed, Shakyamuni taught many meditative techniques 
and mapped out the experiential realms of mind through 
which you pass on the way to reaching spiritual enlighten- 
ment. He also taught us how we should behave in the world 
as virtuous human beings. To totally ignore his instructions 
on various meditative techniques and teachings on the Tao is, 
basically, to group him with a lower class of intellectual 
philosophers. We honor men like Aristotle, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
or Kant, but they spent their time constructing thought 
philosophies rather than reaching some supramundane real- 
ization and crystallizing it into various teachings for the ben- 
efit of humanity. 

This is the difference between the realized sages and the 
worldly philosophers—the difference that has separated the 
East from the West. The fundamental nature of everything is 
the same, but the means for trying to realize our fundamental 
nature has differed from East to West, proceeding along histor- 
ically distinct paths. Realized sages are individuals who have 
attained some degree of direct realization of this great matter 
we call an “awakening,” and who have then offered what 
they’ve learned to others in order to help end mankind’s suf- 
ferings, uplift the people, bring peace to the world, and help 
humanity escape the painful round of cyclical birth and death. 
Worldly philosophers, on the other hand, deal with worldly 
things. Thus, what they teach ends with death. Worldly philos- 
ophy can take an individual no farther. The genuine teachings 
of an enlightened sage, on the other hand, can guide both gods 
and human beings through life and after death. Since they help 
us realize that one source behind both birth and death, they are 


said to be a source of spiritual guidance. 
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When you overlook the fact that Shakyamuni practiced 
meditation for years and achieved many ranks of samadhi, 
including the extremely high samadhi stages of “no-thought” 
and “neither thought nor no-thought,” you miss the heart of 
the great matter of cultivation. If you don’t know anything 
about these crucial issues, you are sure to misunderstand 
what Buddhism is all about. When Shakyamuni finally 
attained enlightenment under the bodhi tree, he awakened 
not to some special thought construct, psychological insight, 
logical philosophy, or beautiful ideal, but rather to a “realiza- 
tion” or “awakening” that gripped his very being. He pene- 
trated through to the supreme ontological source of the entire 
universe and all its constructions, the fundamental face of 
reality. 

Some call this “God,” some call it “Allah,” “Brahman,” 
“Truth,” “Suchness,” “enlightenment,” “self-realization,” 
“beingness,” or “Tao.” No matter what you call it, 
Shakyamuni’s full and complete awakening to Tao was so 
profound that he was disinclined to teach the matter at all, for 
he knew that few would understand it no matter how he 
framed his message! When he finally agreed to begin teach- 
ing, he injected an entirely new cultural impetus into the his- 
tory of mankind. He began teaching only after the great gods 
Indra and Brahma entreated him to do so for the benefit of all 
beings in both the spiritual and material realms. 

During his lifetime, Shakyamuni therefore formulated a 
number of expedient spiritual cultivation paths and exercises 
to suit all sorts of deluded minds and to help individuals at 
all levels of comprehension in their spiritual striving for per- 
fection. The world contains the quick and the slow, the intelli- 
gent and the ignorant, the pure and the desire-ridden, the lazy 
and the energetic. Thus Shakyamuni taught an incredibly 
wide number of cultivation practices in order that the supra- 
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mundane path could be within the reach of all. No matter 
what your personality, capability, or character, there is a culti- 
vation method appropriate for you. 

There is a basic commonalty in all these paths, however— 
the need for every individual to engage in some form of dis- 
ciplined meditative practice. Individuals cannot attain 
spiritual realization without cultivating the clear experiential 
realms of samadhi, and they cannot attain samadhi unless 
they cultivate some form of meditation practice. We’ve 
already shown that Socrates knew of one particular method of 
genuine meditative practice. Now we must seek proof that he 
had actually attained samadhi, the basic pre-cursor for being 
able to reach enlightenment. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE MEDITATIVE 
STATE OF SAMADHI 


No matter how intellectually brilliant individuals 
ES are, or how elegant or majestic their wordsmithing 

abilities, they will never be able to adequately 
describe the profound experience of samadhi. Why? Because 
samadhi is a state of nonconception that is beyond the realm 
of mundane thought. Furthermore, no matter how intellectu- 
ally brilliant or talented individuals are, they will never be 
able to attain enlightenment if they do not first cultivate the 
various stages of samadhi. 

Only through cultivating samadhi can an individual learn 
how to detach from even the most refined states of mind. In 
fact, having an advanced intellect can actually impede 
progress on this path, because it usually correlates with the 
habit of spinning extraneous concepts and clinging to such 
thoughts, while samadhi is achieved only in the absence of 
excessive mentation. Because samadhi is a state of mind in 
which miscellaneous thoughts disappear (some call this 
“stopping”), this state of cessation is often referred to as 
emptiness, selflessness, or non-ego. 

Samadhi is, therefore, not an imaginative accomplishment 
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of thought, such as being able to visualize a beautiful house 
on the seashore. Nor is it an experiential realm reached by 
reciting or studying words. Indeed, it is only achieved when 
you abandon the practice of mental naming and labeling.’ 
One way you can achieve this is by mastering one-pointed 
concentration on a single thought, and then abandoning the 
thought to reach a mental realm of empty clarity. 

This state of mental stainlessness is paramount in all 
forms of spiritual seeking, and is dear to all true religious 
traditions and teachings. It is inherent in all genuine reli- 
gious practices, yet, paradoxically, most individuals are 
entirely ignorant of either its existence or its importance! 
Therefore, our first task is to come up with a clear definition 
of samadhi. Then we will try to determine whether Socrates 
had indeed attained it, or whether he even had an inkling of 
its existence. 

Classical sources from a variety of enlightenment 
schools commonly describe samadhi as an incredibly peace- 
ful, clear, and tranquil state of mind that comes about 
through single-minded concentration. It is a state of mental 
calming you can achieve when you abandon your ordinary 
ideational consciousness and free yourself from any dis- 
criminative attachment to thoughts and sensations. 
Sometimes, religious texts call this being selfless or egoless 
which is a valid description of samadhi as well, though 
taken from a different angle. When an individual maintains 
an open and free mental awareness and discards the dis- 
criminative functions of their ideational consciousness, they 
can attain samadhi. In effect, you must become a watcher 
who wordlessly “knows” without becoming involved in the 
scene being observed. This is one method whereby you can 
achieve samadhi and uncover your inherent wisdom 
nature. 
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In general, samadhi can be described as a profound state of 
meditative concentration. This state of “superconcentration” 
is common to all genuine religious schools, and is by no 
means the private purview of any particular school. It is a 
nondenominational phenomena common to all cultivation 
peoples and paths that you can readily achieve when you can 
fully rest the clinging mind. Whether or not you achieve this 
state through the teachings of this or that religion, or through 
this or that spiritual practice, doesn’t matter at all. The impor- 
tant thing in spiritual development is not the religion or prac- 
tice to which you subscribe, but rather that you achieve this 
nondenominational state of peaceful mental calming. As a 
Hindu saying goes, “true puja (religious worship) lasts only 
as long as samadhi lasts”; if you aren’t in samadhi, then, in the 
truest sense, you aren’t performing true spiritual practice! 

Whether one follows the path of the Christian mystics, 
Hindu Savites, Jewish kaballists, Mahayana Buddhists, 
Confucian sages, Sufi dervishes, Chinese Taoists and so forth, 
the genuine cultivation practitioners of these various schools, 
and all others, devote themselves to spiritual exercises for one 
purpose only: to attain the peace and purity of samadhi. 

There is no other greater purpose in the practices of the 
world’s religious traditions than to help individuals achieve 
entry into the realms of samadhi, for samadhi is the founda- 
tion and basis from which one can finally awaken to enlight- 
enment. On the other hand, if you don’t achieve samadhi and 
the wisdom to which it gives birth, then religious practice 
simply belongs to the realm of the mundane. Religions indeed 
teach people to cultivate morality and virtue, traits you need 
to succeed on the spiritual cultivation path. If the merit from 
good deeds and virtuous ways doesn’t translate into samadhi 
achievements, however, an individual can only be ranked as a 
“good human being.” Samadhi, together with virtue attain- 
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ments, on the other hand, bring one into the ranks of the tran- 
scendental, and this is what religion is all about. 

What the highest spiritual practices of the world aim to 
help their adherents achieve is a boundless, clear state of 
awareness devoid of discursive thought. It’s a state of empty, 
direct knowing. Their best practices teach adherents how to 
reach a state of full clarity and awareness in which the ordi- 
nary mind and body no longer seem to exist. As one progres- 
sively masters this, one eventually starts to resemble the Tao. 
In this indescribable transcendental state—which the Judeo- 
Christian school often terms “blessedness,” “grace,” or “one- 
ness with God”—one forgets the physical body and feels as 
pure and boundless as the open sky, extending endlessly in all 
directions. 

This is the state in which your ever-present transcendental 
wisdom knowing can finally shine forth without any internal 
obstructions—the state Christianity calls “being close to 
God.” Achieving this state is really the inherent purpose of 
religion, not following particular ceremonies. 

While there are many samadhi states one can cultivate, 
they can all be categorized into nine major groups, all of 
which are beyond normal human mentality—the mentality 
that separates saints and sages from ordinary men. For our 
purposes, this general description of the nature of samadhi 
will suffice. 

There is quite a lot of evidence suggesting that Socrates 
had indeed attained a mental realm similar to this state. In the 
Symposium, there are several accounts of his behavior that 
exactly tally with the description of someone who has 
achieved samadhi. In addition, we’re surrounded with an 
overwhelming amount of supporting evidence—Socrates’ 
great wisdom (a by-product of samadhi), his reputation for 
virtue and morality (the natural discipline issuing from 
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samadhi), and his strength of character and fearlessness in the 
face of death (the natural outcome of samadhi)—that suggests 
he had also attained this transcendental state. The primary 
proof of Socrates’ achievement, however, is the several eye- 
witness accounts that he often stood in motionless meditation, 
absorbed in a state of meditative contemplation. For instance, 
we find in the Symposium, a clear description of Socrates abid- 
ing in this state: 


A problem occurred to him [Socrates] early one day, 
and he stood still on the spot to consider it. When he 
couldn’t solve it he didn’t give up, but stood there 
ruminating. By the time it was midday people noticed 
him, and remarked to one another with wonder that 
Socrates had been standing wrapped in thought since 
early morning. Finally in the evening after dinner, some 
Ionians brought their bedding outside—it was sum- 
mertime—where they could take their rest in the cool 
and at the same time keep an eye on Socrates to see if 
he would stand there all night as well. He remained 
standing until it was dawn and the sun rose. Then he 


made a prayer to the sun and went away.” 


In addition, Plato recounts, in various places, that Socrates 
had a way of stopping anywhere and losing himself without 
any reason, which also describes the one-pointed meditative 
contemplation of samadhi. For instance, once a servant was 
sent by his master, Agathon, to fetch Socrates for a meal. He 
returned and said that Socrates had taken up his position ina 
neighbor’s front porch, and was standing there, deaf to all the 
servant’s entreaties to come in. “What an odd thing,” said 
Agathon. “Go and call him again and don’t take no for an 
answer.” “No,” I said, “let him alone. It’s a way he has. He 


goes apart sometimes and stands still wherever he happens to 
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be. He will come presently, lam sure; don’t bother him, but let 
him be.”° 

Had Socrates been of unstable temperament, in ill health, 
or known for erratic behavior, we might dismiss these inci- 
dents as some form of illness or trance. However, with every- 
thing taken together, it is impossible to mistake this for 
anything other than genuine samadhi attainment. 

Of course, various skeptics may try to dismiss this behav- 
ior as self-hypnotism, an illness such as epilepsy (as is claimed 
of Caesar), or by attributing it to some artistic invention of 
Plato’s. These, however, are far-fetched explanations that only 
arise from unfamiliarity, for most people are quite ignorant of 
the fact that there even is a state of samadhi. Despite the 
countless teachings on samadhi presented by various reli- 
gions and traditions, most individuals have not been formally 
introduced to the concept at all. The Bible, for instance, has 
many stories of prophets who performed supernormal feats 
that can be attributed to samadhi. However, most people are 
not familiar with descriptions of samadhi and don’t know 
very much about the world’s great sages who attained this 
state. Ask most scholars if they’ve ever heard the term 
samadhi and most will answer no. 

Here are some examples of different types of samadhi. 
Once, Shakyamuni Buddha was residing in a special type of 
samadhi by a river. When he came out of his meditation, he 
noticed hundreds of footprints and chariot marks all around 
his seat. Like Socrates, who had practiced standing samadhi 
during the Peloponnesian war, Buddha had remained oblivi- 
ous to the external events about him, even though an 
undoubtedly noisy retinue had crossed the river beside him. 
He had remained oblivious because he had been in a special 
state of samadhi concentration. 

A similar case is reported in the Chinese classic Finger 
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Pointing at the Moon, which tells of a Zen student who was 
sent to pick a peach for his teacher, but failed to return. 
Several hours later, his companions finally located him stand- 
ing motionless next to the peach tree he had located. His 
hands were still touching the branches of the tree when he 
was found. He had remained in a special state of samadhi 
during the entire period he had been missing. 

Finally, we have the famous story of the accomplished Zen 
master Han-shan, who went to visit the home of the governor 
of P’ing-yang, who was out when he arrived. Han-shan said, 
“I’m going to rest for a bit,” and sat down in meditation for 
five consecutive days without moving, despite several 
attempts by the house servants to rouse him. After five days, 
the governor returned from a trip, picked up a gong, and 
struck it next to Han-shan’s ear,* whereupon the master was 
finally roused from his samadhi. 

Passages in the Symposium and other dialogues, when 
matched with similar cases of other accomplished sages, indi- 
cate that Socrates could, indeed, forget his body and remain in 
the silent contemplation of samadhi for extended periods of 
time. These periods are not to be confused with the epileptic 
fits reported of Caesar, as some claim, nor are they to be con- 
sidered as the uncontrolled mental phenomena called trances. 
They are so textbook typical of samadhi self-mastery and 
accomplishment on the cultivation path, which Socrates 
admitted he indeed followed, that they can hardly be mis- 
taken for anything else. Using Occam’s razor, there’s no other 
logical conclusion. 

The several descriptions of Socrates remaining absorbed in 
a state of samadhi are the most important and most convinc- 
ing evidence behind the claim that he had attained some 
degree of realization. There is, however, another samadhi- 
related phenomenon that also lends credence to Socrates’ 
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accomplishment on the cultivation path. This is the fact that 
he had mastered the vital energy currents of the body® and 
thereby attained some control over his bodily sensations and 
functions. 

As more and more stories of the miraculous abilities of 
sages reach the West, it will become more apparent—even 
common knowledge—that someone who cultivates samadhi 
can develop all sorts of supernormal abilities, including the 
ability to become master over the gradual processes of the 
physical body. These various abilities, termed kung-fu' by 
the Chinese, appear as a result of the purification and refine- 
ment of the mind and body through samadhi attainment. 
Psychic abilities and body-mind changes are both described 
as kung-fu, as are the experiential realms that one can reach 
through meditation. 

As Alcibiades relates in the Symposium, Socrates exhibited 
various kung-fu abilities when the two served together in the 
military at Potidaea. In the cold of winter, while on duty, 
Socrates often exhibited a physical mastery that seemed to 
make him superior to all others in endurance: 


- we served in the campaign against Potidaea 
together, and were mess-mates there. Of this I may say 
that in supporting hardship he showed himself not 
merely my superior but the whole army’s. Whenever 
we were cut off, as tends to happen on service, and 
compelled to go without food, the rest of us were 
nowhere in the matter of endurance. And again, when 
supplies were abundant, no one enjoyed them more; at 
drinking especially, though he drank only when he was 
forced to do so, he was invincible, and yet, what is most 
remarkable of all, no human being has ever seen 
Socrates drunk. You will see the proof of this very 
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shortly if I am not mistaken. As for the hardships of 
winter—and the winters there are very severe—he per- 
formed prodigies; on one occasion in particular, when 
there was a tremendous frost, and everybody either 
remained indoors or, if they did go out, muffled them- 
selves up in a quite unheard of way, and tied and 
swathed their feet in felt and sheepskin, Socrates went 
out with nothing on but his ordinary clothes and with- 
out anything on his feet, and walked over the ice bare- 
foot more easily than other people in their boots.’ 


In this case, Socrates’ seeming indifference to cold was not just 
a matter of endurance, because simply ignoring the cold will 
not prevent frostbite or hypothermia. If you cannot keep the 
body warm and maintain adequate blood circulation to the 
limbs, especially the fingers and soles of the feet, you will def- 
initely fall ill. The feats he demonstrated can only be accom- 
plished by someone who, through meditational achievement, 
has attained some degree of samadhi and kung-fu. 

The mention of Socrates’ feet is also especially important 
in this report for another reason. As the Taoists, Tibetans, 
Hindu yogis, Buddhists, and other cultivation schools all 
report, it is very difficult for cultivation practitioners to fully 
open the vital energy meridians in the buttocks so that prana, 
vital energy, can reach the soles of the feet. When a person can 
do so, they are very close to achieving the higher mental 
realms that eventually lead to spiritual enlightenment. 

From this particular story, we know that Socrates had 
attained some control over the inner energy currents of the 
body, since he could remain indifferent to cold, just as Tibetan 
meditators practicing the tumo fire-in-ice melting contests can 
do. Those more familiar with the science of cultivation also 
know that these feats are accomplished by one who can, 
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through meditational accomplishment, awaken kundalini as a 
result of some small measure of samadhi attainment. 
Mastering the tumo fire of kundalini energy is one means of 
attaining the samadhi of one-pointed concentration called 
emptiness, or no-thought, but it’s not the only means. For the 
Tibetans who follow the road of Tantric yoga practices, how- 
ever, it’s a convenient way of practicing. 

It is interesting that Socrates’ behavior at Potidaea has par- 
allels with the story of the enlightened Zen master Kao-feng 
Miao, who was famous for always wearing the same robe. 
Master Kao-feng never fanned himself in summer or lit him- 
self a fire in winter. He lived on a mountain in a simple hut 
made of sticks. One winter, the snow became so deep that it 
buried his hut and blocked the road to his door. When the 
weather cleared two weeks later, people rushed in to look for 
the master’s body, for they assumed he was dead. When they 
reached his hut and cleared away the snow, they found Kao- 
feng sitting upright in samadhi. 

Like Socrates in samadhi, master Kao-feng was an indi- 
vidual who could remain indifferent to cold because of his 
kung-fu accomplishments. Thus, this incident is also one 
among the many that suggests that Socrates had achieved a 
definite degree of cultivation attainment. Taken by them- 
selves, these separate incidents may not mean much. Taken 
together, they strongly indicate definite proficiency on the 
spiritual cultivation path. You need only contrast Socrates’ 
abilities with those of other philosophers or great thinkers to 
see that there is something quite different about this man. 

There is yet an additional type of samadhi-related evi- 
dence that lends credence to our claim for Socrates’ attain- 
ments, evidence other than his ability to display physical 
kung-fu or motionless meditation. This final evidence 
depends upon knowing a certain fact—that individuals 
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attaining samadhi can develop all sorts of superpowers, 
including the ability to know the future. This is an ability that 
Socrates exhibited as well. 

There are many stages of mental concentration one can 
attain along the path to complete realization. Many of them 
give rise to paranormal abilities. The more advanced students 
of the path, however, never emphasize superpowers or psy- 
chic abilities, for these kung-fu capabilities are simply cre- 
ations of the mind, and to attain the Tao, you have to stop 
playing with your mental creations. Furthermore, emphasiz- 
ing these things will lead you down the wrong pathway of 
cultivation. If you start playing with these things, you almost 
always go astray in your cultivation. That is why various 
Hindu sages have consistently warned that pursuing psychic 
abilities (called siddhis) is not the road to enlightenment. This 
route will only distract you from the Tao. Many deviant roads 
of cultivation often produce superpowers without being gen- 
uine routes of spirituality, and they’re not roads that the true 
spiritual aspirant should follow. 

Socrates was true to this tradition, for, like Confucius, he 
only spoke of the search for virtue and goodness, rather than 
stressing supernatural phenomena. He also never stressed 
any special powers he may have possessed, yet he definitely 
did possess these extraordinary abilities. For instance, he def- 
initely possessed an ability to know the future—something 
various sages and enlightenment texts often mention— 
because Xenophon directly told us of this capability in the 
very opening of his Memoirs of Socrates, 


He often warned his associates to do this or not to do 
that, at the prompting of the divine [actually his own 
psychic abilities], and those who took his advice bene- 
fited from it, while those who did not were sorry for it 
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afterwards. Surely anyone would agree that Socrates 
did not want to seem either a fool or an impostor to his 
companions; and he would have been thought both if 
he had been manifestly mistaken in making what he 
claimed to be divine revelations about the future. It 
seems obvious, then, that he would not have predicted 
the future if he had not been sure that his statements 
would come true.’ 


Carrying this argument a bit further, Socrates also hinted to 
his friends a foreknowledge of his coming death, as seen in 
the Gorgias and the Crito. While this could legitimately be cat- 
egorized as speculation rather than solid evidence, there is no 
argument over whether various masters of the past have been 
able to predict their own deaths, even to the day and hour. 
This particular ability has been recorded time and again in 
many religious traditions for many accomplished practition- 
ers of spiritual cultivation. Aside from this matter of predict- 
ing one’s own death, Xenophon makes other allusions to 
Socrates’ predictive abilities that are sufficient in themselves 
to make our point: Socrates could, and often did, foretell the 
future for his friends and acquaintances. 

Most people don’t believe in such things because they 
haven’t yet achieved samadhi themselves. Those who tread 
the path of spiritual cultivation and start to make progress in 
achieving the minor stages of attainment, however, can 
understand these things quite well. It would thus be inappro- 
priate to dismiss such evidence simply because we don’t 
understand it, or cannot yet attain the same abilities our- 
selves. When you practice cultivation, you naturally attain 
these abilities. Before you do, how can you ever expect to 
understand such achievement? 

There are more than a few instances in which Socrates 
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showed foreknowledge of events—exactly what we would 
expect of an accomplished cultivator. Because of this ability, 
Socrates often warned friends in a helpful manner. One could 
even surmise that Socrates’ refusal to claim any personal 
credit for his transcendental knowing was the same type of 
skillful disclaimer that any Zen master might use. As many 
Zen records have shown, most enlightened Zen masters also 
showed accurate foreknowledge of events, yet they didn’t 
emphasize these occasions in order not to lead students astray. 
Socrates’ great genius was his idea of deflecting all credit for 
such foreknowledge from himself by expediently attributing 
it to his datmonion, or inner deity (something we will discuss 
later). Regardless, this is yet another piece of evidence that 
Socrates had attained true samadhi. 

In summary, no one can claim the realization of a saint if 
they have not mastered samadhi, which is a state of medita- 
tive concentration cultivated on the pathway to enlighten- 
ment. The pathway to Tao is the pathway of detaching from 
all forms, perceptions, sensations, conceptions, volitional 
impulses, and consciousness to realize the fundamental 
ground state of All-That-Is.’ While it is possible for the very 
rarest of individuals to achieve the Tao directly without inter- 
cessory stages, this task cannot usually be achieved unless one 
typically cultivates through the various progressive ranks of 
samadhi. Socrates’ evidence of samadhi attainments shows an 
initial mastery of the enlightenment process. 

The fact that Socrates was many times seen in a state of 
samadhi, achieved control over his physical body as a result 
of his samadhi kung-fu, and exhibited knowledge of the 
future as a by-product of his samadhi are all extremely good 
pieces of evidence suggesting his attainment of this particular 
enlightenment capability. 
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NOTES 


1.When the mind attains emptiness of discriminative 
thought, this means you lack even a realization of being 
empty, because no concepts are left; you attain emptiness, 
you forget emptiness, and then forget your forgetting. 
There is no knowing of purity or emptiness and no know- 
ing of not-knowing either. This is the stage of real know- 
ing, or primordial wisdom free of conceptual constructs. 

2. Plato, The Symposium, trans. Walter Hamilton (London: 
Penguin Books, 1951), pp. 108-109. Brackets mine. Repro- 
duced by permission of Penguin Books, Ltd. 

3. Hamilton, The Symposium, p. 37. 

4, You should never physically touch anyone while they are 
resting in the state of samadhi. Rather, it is common prac- 
tice to rouse individuals by striking a chime near their ear, 
in this way avoiding physical contact which can hurt them. 

5.Commonly referred to as prana by the Hindus, chi by the 
Chinese, or etheric current in the New Age vocabulary. 

6. Sometimes gong-fu. 

7. Hamilton, The Symposium, pp. 107-108. 

8. Xenophon, Conversations of Socrates: Memoirs of Socrates, 
trans. Hugh Tredennick and Robin Waterfield (London: 
Penguin Books, 1990), p. 69. Brackets mine. Reproduced by 
permission of Penguin Books, Ltd. 

9. These factors are called the “five skandhas” in Buddhist 
philosophy. 


CHAPTER 9 


PRAINA 
TRANSCENDENTAL WISDOM 


Putting the issue of samadhi aside, the question of 
ES whether Socrates, through his cultivation, had 

attained wisdom beyond the ordinary ken 
remains. This issue is important because transcendental wis- 
dom is considered a special characteristic of those who attain 
the enlightenment path. Socrates was indeed a wise individ- 
ual, but simply to say that an individual is wise is not enough 
to prove that transcendental wisdom has been accomplished. 
For our purposes, Socrates must prove to be a unique exam- 
ple of enlightenment characteristics in order for us to make 
our case. Fortunately, Alcibiades helps us make our point, for 
he says, 


One might find many other remarkable qualities to 
praise in Socrates, but a description of his general way 
of life would perhaps be equally applicable to some 
other people; the really wonderful thing about him is 
that he is like no other human being, living or dead. If 
you are looking for a parallel for Achilles, you can find 
it in Brasidas and others; if Pericles is your subject you 
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can compare him to Nestor and Antenor (and they do 
not exhaust the possibilities); and you can make similar 
comparisons in other cases. But our friend here is so 
extraordinary, both in his person and in_ his 
conversation, that you will never be able to find anyone 
remotely resembling him in antiquity or in the present 
generation, unless you go beyond humanity altogether.’ 


In our particular evaluation of his wisdom, Socrates must show 
himself to be beyond “exceptionally wise,” and must actually 
be a paragon of wisdom in order for his wisdom to be consid- 
ered an attribute won from the spiritual path. It must constitute 
something beyond the attainments of ordinary men in order to 
qualify as remarkable, and thus possibly transcendental. 

Why is this question so important? Because to bring forth 
our inherently wordless, pure wisdom nature is, in the high- 
est sense, the very meaning, purpose, and outcome of self- 
realization. When you become enlightened, you awaken to 
your original fundamental mind of primordial awareness. 
This, in fact, is your fundamental true nature, which has the 
capacity for transcendental wisdom. 

This ground essential state of being, from which every- 
thing else is created as a sort of projected illusion, is Tao. Some 
people call this ground state a sphere of pure consciousness, 
but it is best described as a state of co-emergent emptiness and 
awareness. This inherent primordial ability to know and be 
aware is what we call the original mind, or the prajna nature 
of the mind. It is not the ordinary realm of thoughts we usu- 
ally refer to as “mind,” because it is empty of thoughts and 
notions, even those of being an independent ego or being. We 
simply call it Tao. 

There are many people who valiantly strive in their culti- 
vation efforts to finally attain samadhi, to earn the title of 
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“master,” and to go forward in search of the Tao. However, 
nearly all accomplished practitioners—and they are extremely 
rare—usually remain bound in the various realms of con- 
sciousness that are created projections of this original empty 
awareness. High though these mental states may be, they are 
still not the original nature itself. The key differentiating fac- 
tor between someone who is enlightened and a master who 
can simply travel between the various ranks of samadhi is 
that the enlightened ones have broken through even the 
aggregate of consciousness, so that they are truly selfless and 
always operating with wordless transcendental wisdom. For 
them, awareness and illumination just shine. 

The birth (it is better to say the “uncovering”) of great 
transcendental wisdon’ results from cultivation efforts in the 
very same way that control of the physical bodily results 
from cultivation, for both are a direct outcome of samadhi 
attainments. When, through self-cultivation, you abandon 
the miscellaneous thoughts that normally blanket your 
inherently stainless awareness with ignorance, the 
omnipresent illuminating wisdom of this original awareness 
will begin to shine more clearly in everything you say and 
do, like the Sun’s rays that can finally be seen as they pierce 
through a veil of clouds. 

This original wisdom nature of ours is always vividly pres- 
ent and ever-functioning. It is only when the obstructions that 
mask it are cleared away that we can finally turn our aware- 
ness away from externals and perceive its omnipresent func- 
tioning. This empty but knowing awareness is, in essence, the 
ordinary mind. The fact that this wisdom nature is completely 
unobstructed to those with cultivation attainments is the rea- 
son that those who attain self-realization—the Zen masters 
being the most famous of these groups—always become 
known for their great wisdom, their clarity of mind, and their 
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ability to spontaneously respond in perfect accord with any 
given situation. They can attain this perfect adaptivity 
because their inherent wisdom is so great. This great wisdom 
can only be brought forth through the process of self-cultiva- 
tion that teaches you to let go of the thoughts that constrain it. 
Only when we abandon our attachment to the discriminatory, 
ideational consciousness can we freely exercise our inherent 
transcendental wisdom, without friction or obstruction, in all 
our various modes of being. 

Evidence for whether Socrates had attained transcendental 
wisdom will not come from an examination of the Socratic 
dialogues to determine their wisdom content. Neither will it 
come from the fact that he showed the correct familiarity with 
this supernal state when he said that the great poets write 
their poems, without being able adequately to explain them, 
because they can tap into this inherent wisdom nature. It 
won't come from the fact that he had foreknowledge of 
events, nor from the fact that he had attained samadhi. Nor 
will we put forward as evidence the accolades and testimoni- 
als of his friends, who said he was the wisest person they had 
ever known. 

These are all perfectly valid and powerful indications in 
themselves, perhaps even good enough to win our case. 
However, even these pieces of evidence are eclipsed by the 
fact that countless generations have studied Socrates precisely 
to taste the spiritual wisdom of his teachings! There must, 
therefore, be something special within this man to have 
elicited such a response. After all, common sense tells us that 
a reputation survives the ages only if a person is great. Yet, 
despite this reputation, we will draw on different evidence 
here. Any one of these factors alone might be adequate to 
prove Socrates’ great wisdom, and together they suggest that 
his wisdom was of the transcendental kind required for our 
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proof. However, they do not constitute all of the evidence we 
will present. Evidence that Socrates’ great spiritual wisdom 
could only have manifested as a result of a mind freed from 
the fetters of discursive thought will come from the highest 
authority of his day—the oracle of Delphi. 

Our proof, therefore, is as follows. One day, a friend of 
Socrates named Chaerephon went to ask the god of Delphi, 
“Is anyone wiser than Socrates?” The oracle, known for its 
cryptic answers, replied in an uncharacteristically straight- 
forward manner: “No.” It is from this that we conclude that 
Socrates had attained transcendental wisdom beyond that of 
ordinary men. This testimony from the highest spiritual 
authority of his day serves as our proof that Socrates had 
attained the true transcendental wisdom of prajna. 

We will leave aside the question of whether, in giving this 
answer, the oracle was acting in supernatural cahoots with 
Socrates, as is often seen in stories of various Zen masters.> I 
offer this response from the most expert witness available on 
the matter as proof that overwhelmingly supports my 
hypothesis. The oracle at Delphi, which was considered the 
highest spiritual authority available, gave evidence that lets 
us rest our case. 

To all those who knew Socrates, it was clearly evident that 
there was something special about him that could be referred 
to as wisdom, something that separated him from the “ordi- 
nary man of wisdom.” Indeed, everything taken together 
suggests that Socrates did exhibit the characteristics of a tran- 
scendental and worldly wisdom beyond the ordinary ken, a 
wisdom that would be expected of any man of Tao. He there- 
for aptly satisfies our second criteria of the path. 
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NOTES 


1.Plato, The Symposium, trans. Walter Hamilton (London: 
Penguin Books, 1951), p. 110. Reproduced by permission of 
Penguin Books, Ltd. 

2. Called prajna in spiritual cultivation schools, and repre- 
sented by Sophia in the Western traditions. 

3. For instance, a Zen master might send a student to visit 
another master with instructions on what to say and do. 
When the student reaches the destination, however, the 
new master may preempt the student by performing the 
secret instructions himself, in effect shocking the student 
into a state of realization. Thus, without communication 
between them, the teaching methods of two enlightened 
masters can accord without contrivance. 


CHAPTER 10 


THE DISCIPLINE AND 
VIRTUE OF THE SAGES 


The third qualification to discover in persons of 
ES Tao is that they not only attain samadhi and tran- 

scendental wisdom, but continuously exhibit 
virtue in all that they do. This, in fact, constitutes a special 
case in our investigations. 

It is natural to expect that Socrates would not talk openly 
of samadhi, since the concept was alien to his audience. Only 
those who successfully tread the true spiritual path know 
what it is. Even to the most educated of people, the concept 
may seem a quite alien affair. It’s also reasonable that 
Socrates denied he had any wisdom, saying that, if he pos- 
sessed any wisdom whatsoever, it lay in knowing that he did 
not know!! Those who achieve Tao, throughout history, have 
always been modest on this count. When it comes to the topic 
of virtue, therefore, it’s a bit of a surprise to hear Socrates say 
that he had never wronged man or god in word or deed. That 
is an extremely strong statement for him to make, especially 
when you consider all the people he upset with his question- 
ing in Athens. It’s a very strong statement, unless, of course, 
Socrates spoke it in order to teach some lesson. 
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To explain this, we must keep in mind that Socrates always 
tried to set an example for his fellow citizens. He often tried to 
teach others that the only thing of true value in life was virtue. 
In fact, Socrates always explained that we should prize virtue 
above all else, including fame and fortune. He even explained 
that he was poor because he spent all his time in virtue’s pur- 
suit! To exercise virtue in every thought and deed was his 
highest goal and constant occupation, for, as he recounted in 
the Apology when addressing his jury, 


I did not care for the things that most people care 
about: making money, having a comfortable home, 
high military or civil rank, and all the other activi- 
ties—political appointments, secret societies, party 
organizations—which go on in our city; I thought that 
I was really too strict in my principles to survive if I 
went in for this sort of thing. So instead of taking a 
course which would have done no good either to you 
or to me, I set myself to do you individually in private 
what I hold to be the greatest possible service: J tried 
to persuade each one of you not to think more of 
practical advantages than of his mental and moral 
well-being, or in general to think more of advantage 
than of well-being in the case of the state or of any- 
thing else.’ 


As Socrates elaborated, he also felt his one and only goal in 
life was to urge his fellow citizens to give attention to the dis- 
covery of truth and the perfection of their souls. To this end, 
he set about associating with the people of Athens in an 
attempt to set them on this particular path of cultivation. His 
job, as he saw it, was to convince the population of Athens to 
set their sights on virtue, morality, ethics, and goodness. As he 
said at his trial: 
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I spend all my time going about to persuade you, 
young and old, to make your first and chief concern not 
for your bodies nor for your possessions, but for the 
highest welfare of your souls, proclaiming as I go 
“Wealth does not bring goodness, but goodness brings 
wealth and every other blessing, both to the individual 
and to the state.” 


In the various Socratic dialogues, it is therefore not surprising 
to find Socrates again and again urging his listeners to set 
their thoughts on virtue, to examine their lives as a means of 
cultivation, and thereby to set foot on the pathway to truth 
and goodness. In his own life, Socrates exhibited to the high- 
est degree the very virtue he expounded. In fact, his personal 
poverty was a result of this devotion to self-perfection. We 
definitely cannot say that Socrates walked an unvirtuous 
path, but for someone such as himself, someone used to 
claiming humility on many different counts, it’s truly surpris- 
ing that he cited his own life as an exemplary case of virtue. 
Unless, of course, he was trying to teach a certain lesson. 

The only possible explanation for this unexpected claim is to 
understand it as a Zen master’s means of teaching a particular 
matter. In this instance, the particular topic is the correct means 
of living in tune with spiritual cultivation, or simply the correct 
means of living as a proper human being. In either case, | 
Socrates’ response served him quite well, for he has proved 
himself a wonderful role model for countless generations. Even 
the distinguished and accomplished Benjamin Franklin—busi- 
nessman, postmaster, legislator, ambassador, scientist, and man 
of letters—attributed a great deal of his own success to having 
drawn on this ragtag “philosopher” as model. 

As further testimony to his virtuous character, we must 
note that Socrates proved he would do whatever was right, 
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even if it meant imprisonment or death. As he said in the 
Apology, “I have been consistent in any public duties that I 
have performed, and the same also in my personal dealings: 
I have never countenanced any action that was incompatible 
with justice on the part of any person, including those whom 
some people maliciously call my pupils.”* At the trial for his 
life, he even stated, 


I would never submit wrongly to any authority 
through fear of death, but would refuse even at the cost 
of my life. It will be a commonplace story, such as you 
often hear in the courts; but it is true. 

The only office which I have ever held in our city, 
gentlemen, was when I was elected to the Council. It so 
happened that our group was acting as the executive 
when you decided that the ten commanders who had 
failed to rescue the men who were lost in the naval 
engagement should be tried en bloc; which was illegal, 
as you all recognized later. On this occasion I was the 
only member of the executive who insisted that you 
should not act unconstitutionally, and voted against the 
proposal; and although your leaders were all ready to 
denounce and arrest me, and you were all urging them 
on at the top of your voices, I thought that it was my 
duty to face it out on the side of law and justice rather 
than support you, through fear of prison or death, in 
your wrong decision. 

This happened while we were still under a democ- 
racy. When the oligarchy came into power, the Thirty 
Commissioners in their turn summoned me and four 
others to the Round Chamber and instructed us to go 
and fetch Leon of Salamis from his home for execution. 
This was of course only one of many instances in which 
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they issued such instructions, their object being to 
implicate as many people as possible in their wicked- 
ness. On this occasion, however, I again made it clear 
not by my words but by my actions that death did not 
matter to me at all (if that is not too strong an expres- 
sion); but that it mattered all the world to me that I 
should do nothing wrong or wicked. Powerful as it 
was, the government could not terrify me into doing a 
wrong action; when we came out of the Round 
Chamber the other four went off to Salamis and 
arrested Leon, and I went home. I should probably 
have been put to death for this, if the government had 
not fallen soon afterwards.5 


From this, we know that Socrates never countenanced any 
action that he felt was incompatible with justice. Even if the 
penalty for refusing to cooperate were death, Socrates would 
not commit what he felt was a wrong. 

We live in a very legalistic society today. In fact, it is so 
legalistic that people are beginning to lose sight of basic com- 
mon sense and courteous, trustworthy human relations. 
Using the law as a shield or as an excuse, our stress on “what's 
legal” rather than “what's right” has allowed individuals to 
commit great wrongs, as long they are not “against the law.” 

It’s paradoxical but true that, when we stress the law to an 
extreme, it becomes a definition of what is proper and just, 
rather than what is ethically right or moral. Thus, the spirit of 
the law comes to be ignored in time, and the letter of the law 
is elevated in its place. We’ve become so highly litigious that 
we've started to disdain personal responsibility when it 
becomes uncomfortable and jump at the first chance to sue 
others, blaming them for our own bad fortune. We manipulate 
the legal system rather than simply accept the unfortunate 
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events in our lives that arise due to bad luck. When individu- 
als receive jury awards for falling from ladders they've placed 
on ice, or when they ask for compensation for spilling hot cof- 
fee on themselves while driving, it’s gone too far. When our 
children see such behavior, we must ask ourselves what we 
are teaching them. 

Socrates had one simple rule for evaluating all these mat- 
ters—a rule we will turn to time and again. He said that a 
man “has only one thing to consider in performing any 
action, that is, whether he is acting rightly or wrongly, like a 
good man or bad one.”* This simple rule was Socrates’ stan- 
dard for personal ethical behavior and social responsibility. 
Whether he wished to start upon some new initiative or react 
to someone else’s behavior, this was the primary principle he 
consulted. 

Socrates was no different from any other enlightened mas- 
ter in trying to correct the tiniest blemish in his character and 
avoid the slightest wrong in his behavior. Since even a single 
drop of poison is enough to kill, our original enlightenment 
nature can only manifest fully when all the stains that obscure 
its light are released. This is the reason that the pathway to 
Tao emphasizes purity in every thought and action; if the 
original mind is stainless, behavior should be stainlessly pure 
as well. 

This doesn’t mean enlightened individuals never make 
any mistakes in life. It doesn’t mean bad things will never 
happen to them. After all, even Shakyamuni Buddha stubbed 
his toe on occasion. It only means that you should act natu- 
rally in spontaneous accord with all of life’s situations, and 
that entirely virtuous intent should stand behind your actions 
and behavior. 

That’s why we should learn the meditative basics of watch- 
ing the mind, called cessation and contemplation practice, for 
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this practice will enable us to stay on the road of virtuous con- 
duct and intent. But constantly examining our behavioral con- 
duct for transgressions is only ten percent of the problem. If we 
don’t nurture the mind of the Tao, then even if we continually 
examine our conduct for transgressions, we will lack the 
strength to correct the errors we discover. The mind of Tao is 
the perfectly virtuous state, so recovering this mind is para- 
mount in all genuine spiritual paths. 

All the world’s religions recognize this and therefore stress 
that people should set their minds on doing all that is good, 
and on avoiding even the most insignificant actions that 
might be considered wrong. Remember that the slightest pol- 
lution is a noticeable blemish on the stainless. Of course, this 
doesn’t mean we shouldn’t or cannot ever make mistakes, for 
there is no possible way to guarantee such an outcome in the 
universe. For instance, practically every issue has two sides, 
so even right and wrong can be seen as a matter of interpreta- 
tion that requires individual judgment. It does mean, how- 
ever, that we should strive to act with pure and proper 
motives in whatever we say and do, recognizing that at times, 
it is impossible to avoid hurting others and, indeed, that a 
hurtful path is often the best or only course of action possible. 

A famous Zen story can help illustrate these points. A man 
went to a Zen master and asked him the key teaching of all 
Buddhism. The master replied, “Doing good and refraining 
from evil.” “Why, that’s so simple,” the man condescendingly 
responded, “that even a child could have said it.” “That may 
be so,” replied the Zen master, “but even a child has trouble 
putting this into effect.” 

Socrates felt exactly the same way, for as he said, “The dif- 
ficulty is not so much to escape death, the real difficulty is to 
escape from doing wrong, which is far more fleet of foot.”” In 
other words, Socrates felt that ethical ways and virtuous 
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living were so important that a man should be ready to die for 
them. Death is a matter of fate, in that it comes to everyone 
and may happen at any moment. Abandoning virtue, how- 
ever, is a matter of personal choice. 

Perhaps you may feel that this isn’t much evidence of 
Socrates’ virtuous ways, but entire books have been written 
on just this subject alone. Plato’s dialogues are saturated with 
conversations about virtue and justice, which is why they 
have remained such cherished reading over the centuries and 
why they still captivate modern audiences. 

What is particularly significant about Socrates in this mat- 
ter is that he lived the life he preached in the fullest sense. He 
was not like modern-day intellectuals who expound one 
thing, but do another! As Xenophon claimed of on his teacher, 


Of all who knew Socrates and what he was like, all 
those who seek virtue even now continue to long for 
him, for he was the most helpful in aiding them in their 
quest for virtue. To me, as I describe what Socrates was 
like, he was so reverent that he could do nothing with- 
out counsel from the gods; so just that he never hurt 
anyone at all, but aided all who dealt with him; so self- 
controlled that he never chose pleasures in place of 
something better; so prudent that he never erred in dis- 
tinguishing what was better from what was worse, and 
he never needed another's counsel, but was independ- 
ent in his decisions about good and evil, and skilled in 
testing others, showing them their mistakes, and urg- 
ing them toward virtue and true nobility. He seemed to 
be what the noblest and happiest man would be. And if 
anyone is not satisfied with this, let him compare the 
character of other men with what I have described, and 
then let him judge.* 
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We need not overemphasize this point, which becomes read- 
ily apparent to even the most casual reader. It’s better simply 
to encourage people to read Plato themselves, whereupon 
Socrates’ virtuous ways will be revealed without any prompt- 
ing on our own part. When this happens, he may become a 
model for future generations, just as he was for Benjamin 
Franklin. 

As Xenophon said, when we discipline ourselves, we 
become truly noble, but Socrates never promised this. Rather, 
because he was naturally noble, his example encouraged his 
companions to become like him through imitation. As to 
Socrates’ great virtue, whose reputation has carried down 
even to our own century, we can concur with the final words 
of the Phaedo: 


Such, Echecrates, was the end of our friend—the best 
man of his time, in our opinion, that we had ever come 
across, and in general the wisest, and the most just.’ 


NOTES 


1. We must compare this with Analects II: 17, where the enlight- 
ened sage Confucius said to one of his students, “Yu, shall I 
tell you what knowing is? When you know a thing and rec- 
ognize that you know it, and when you do not know a thing 
and recognize that you do not know it, that is true knowing.” 

2. Hugh Tredennick, trans., The Last Days of Socrates: Apology 
(London: Penguin Books, 1969), pp. 69-70. Reproduced by 
permission of Penguin Books, Ltd. 

3. Ibid., p. 62. 

4. Ibid., p. 57. 

5. Ibid., pp. 64-65. 

6. Ibid., p. 59. 
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7. Ibid., p. 73. 

8. Xenophon, Memorablia, trans. Anna Benjamin, (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1965), 4:8:11, pp. 140-141. 

9.R. S. Bluck, trans., The Dialogues of Plato: Phaedo (New York: 
Bantam Books, 1986), p. 133. Reproduced by permission of 
Routledge & Kegan Paul PLC. 


CHAPTER 11 


TRANSMITTING THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT 
TEACHINGS 


Clearly, Socrates had either achieved enlighten- 
ES) ment or, at the very minimum, was firmly treading 

the enlightenment path. Indeed, orthodox enlight- 
enment teachings often appeared in his conversations, and 
they could only have been known to Socrates if he had dis- 
covered them through his own spiritual achievements. 

One can neither reasonably expect to find a revelation of 
all the major enlightenment doctrines in the Socratic dia- 
logues, nor even demand a majority of them. After all, we are 
limited to the incomplete accounts that Plato and Xenophon 
have left to us. The Socratic teachings that have survived 
probably contain the personal biases and views of these men 
and much that we wish to know may be missing. To be sure, 
they also contain a certain degree of artistic license. 
Accordingly, we might even find that errors have been intro- 
duced into Socrates’ message. 

This is a complicated issue to unravel, because enlightened 
teachers always try to frame their message in the manner 
most suitable for their audiences to understand and digest, 
meaning that matters do not always appear straightforward 
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and simple. Because of the need to wrap the truth in a blanket 
of cultural convenience, or deliver only the smallest portion of 
the truth that the people are ready to understand and accept, 
and the need to deliver this truth in a manner most compre- 
hensible to those of inferior understanding, it is sometimes 
difficult for scholars unfamiliar with Tao to identify the les- 
sons Socrates was trying to teach. Just as a trained eye can 
spot a real diamond among fakes, however, those familiar 
with enlightenment teachings can easily spot the enlighten- 
ment messages in Socrates’ designs. 

What is Socrates’ message? What are the enlightenment 
teachings we should seek? Basically, there are four founda- 
tional teachings that everyone discovers, on a very deep level, 
when they first begin to make genuine progress in spiritual 
cultivation. These are not concepts that someone teaches you, 
but realizations that originate naturally from your own medi- 
tative efforts. In short, people who achieve attainment on the 
spiritual path quickly realize: 


1. Our physical body is unreliable and undependable, 
subject to death and decay as well as sensory mis- 
takes. It doesn’t represent our true self. 

2. Life is characterized by ceaseless pain and suffering, as 
well as endless cravings, desires, and dissatisfaction. 

3. Phenomena are impermanent and transitory because 
they are ever-changing and insubstantial. This 
includes the thoughts and inclinations of the mind. 

4. All things are ego-less, without independent self-exis- 
tence, because they exist only due to the cooperation 
of other conditions. The implication of this is that 
there is no inherent, self-so “I” in the entire cosmos. 


A reasonable person might not expect to find all these sub- 
tle teachings in Plato’s dialogues, but, in fact, we do find 
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them—and more. For instance, a basic enlightenment doctrine 
is that the cause of nonenlightenment is self-induced igno- 
rance, an ignorance that doesn’t have to exist, but that does 
due to misplacing focus of attentive awareness. It’s therefore 
due to our own mental attachments, clingings, and desires. 
This standard doctrine of self-inflicted “ignorance,” the “orig- 
inal sin” that caused us to be “thrown out of heaven,” can be 
located in the Phaedo, where Socrates says: 


Every seeker after wisdom knows that up to the time 
when philosophy takes it over his soul is a helpless pris- 
oner, chained hand and foot in the body, compelled to 
view reality not directly but only through its prison 
bars, and wallowing in utter ignorance. And philosophy 
can see that the imprisonment is ingeniously effected by 
the prisoner’s own active desire, which makes him first 
accessory to his own confinement.' 


In addition to this and other tenets, such as the unreliability of 
the body, its preoccupation with pains and pleasures, or the 
impermanence of phenomena and their lack of true reality, we 
can even find reincarnation and karma in Plato’s dialogues as 
well! 

Stepping back a bit, we should first understand Socrates’ 
views on the transitory nature of the universe and the imper- 
manence of phenomena. Only then can we understand how 
this explains the cyclical yin and yang, or ups and downs char- 
acterizing the phenomenal world, of which reincarnation is 
just one example. For instance, there is absolutely no doubt 
that Socrates shared the same view as standard enlightenment 
teachings regarding the ephemeral nature or transitoriness of 
phenomena. In the cultivation sciences, these concepts are 
called teachings on “impermanence” or “transformation” or 
“emptiness,” and they appear everywhere in Socrates’ 
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conversations. As we already saw in his conversation with the 
priestess Diotima, Socrates said: 


Even during the period for which any living being is 
said to live and retain his identity—as a man, for exam- 
ple, is called the same man from boyhood to old age— 
he does not in fact retain the same attributes, although 
he is called the same person; he is always becoming a 
new being and undergoing a process of loss and repa- 
ration, which affects his hair, his flesh, his bones, his 
blood, and his whole body. And not only his body, but 
his soul as well. No man’s character, habits, opinions, 
desires, pleasures, pains, and fears remain always the 
same; new ones come into existence and old ones dis- 
appear. What happens with pieces of knowledge is 
even more remarkable; it is not merely that some 
appear and others disappear, so that we no more retain 
our identity with regard to knowledge than with regard 
to the other things I have mentioned, but that each indi- 
vidual piece of knowledge is subject to the same 
process as we are ourselves.’ 


As a strict rule, those who have attained the Tao will, without 
fail, agree that the principle of impermanence defines the 
world of phenomena, because this is the very nature of con- 
ventional reality. Furthermore, we can even state that this 
principle is so basic that those who deny it have not reached 
any significant stage of cultivation realization at all. 

When we talk about the universe, we must definitely say 
that all things, except the absolute origin or fundamental 
nature, are in a constant state of transition and flux. They are 
involved in a constant process of change, motion, and trans- 
formation. Buddhism calls this characteristic “imperma- 
nence,” while the Chinese I-Ching calls this “change.” Taoism, 
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on the other hand, calls it “transformation,” while Hinduism, 
because of the unstable nature of the conventional world, calls 
it “maya” or “illusion.” Socrates confirms these views quite 
readily in the Phaedo, where he not only comments upon the 
instability or impermanence of forms, but contrasts this with 
the standard enlightenment teachings’ definition of what is 
real: 


“Let us turn again,” he said, “to the things that we 
were discussing just now. The absolute reality the 
essence of which we try to define in our questions and 
answers—is it always invariable and constant, or is it in 
a different state, at different times?—the Equal itself, 
the Beautiful Itself, everything in itself, that which is— 
do these things ever admit of any change whatever? 
Doesn’t the essential nature of each of them, being of 
single form when taken by itself, remain invariable and 
constant, never admitting any variation at any point in 
any way?” 

“It must remain invariable and constant, Socrates,” 
said Cebes. 

“But what about the many particular instances of 
beauty—human beings, horses, cloaks, or any other 
beautiful things you like to mention—or particular 
equal things, or all the things that are named after those 
archetypes? Are they constant, or, quite the opposite of 
those archetypes, are they hardly ever to be found bear- 
ing the same relationship to themselves or to each 
other?” 


“That is so, they are always changing.”* 


The importance of these teachings in enlightenment doc- 
trine lies, not in the fact that phenomena are impermanent, but 
in what this truth implies for the spiritual cultivation path. If 
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everything in the world is constantly transforming and chang- 
ing, there is nothing secure in the universe for even a single 
moment. This principle also makes any evidence we receive 
from our variable and inconstant senses useless in the search 
for ultimate, absolute truth (Tao). It therefore suggests that the 
pathway to enlightenment, if it be a pathway that will take us 
to what is truly real and unchangeable, is one within which we 
free ourselves from the inconstant findings of our senses: 


[Socrates asked Cebes] “Did we not say some time ago 
that when the soul uses the instrumentality of the body 
for any inquiry, whether through sight or hearing or 
any other sense (because using the body implies using 
the senses), it is drawn away by the body into the realm 
of the variable, and loses its way and becomes confused 
and dizzy, as though it were fuddled, through contact 
with things of a similar nature?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But when it investigates by itself, it passes into the 
realm of the pure and everlasting and immortal and 
changeless; and being of a kindred nature, when it is 
once independent and free from interference, consorts 
with it always and strays no longer, but remains, in that 
realm of the absolute, constant and invariable, through 
contact with beings of a similar nature. And this condi- 
tion of soul we call Wisdom.” 

“An excellent description, and perfectly true, 
Socrates.”* 


The question to ask is: Since phenomena are unstable, how 
can they present anything truthful to the senses, which also 
are inconstant and thus unreliable instruments of investiga- 
tion? In this light, we know that falsity is constantly accessing 
falsity, so where is there any dependable pathway in all of 
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this? Thoughts are inconstant and unstable, and this fact 
seems to complicate matters even further! Furthermore, as to 
the objects of the mind, since phenomena lack the fixity we’d 
expect of “Absolute reality” by virtue of the fact that they are 
constantly changing, even down to the smallest unit of time, 
why should we waste our energies and bother mentally cling- 
ing or attaching to them in the first place? Why desire any- 
thing transitory if it’s destined to change, and therefore 
cannot provide any sort of lasting satisfaction? 

The importance of all this is an implication—that, in spir- 
itual striving, we should seek a changeless state beyond the 
phenomenal. We can call this state the highest Truth, Virtue, 
Beauty, or Goodness, but by necessity, these definitions must 
all connote something that’s changeless and thus absolute. 
This is the reason that the doctrine of impermanence is an 
important part of classical enlightenment teachings, and 
something to look for in Socrates’ dialogues. It’s important 
because it defines what we should seek in spiritual striving, 
as well as how we should reach it. You reach the “Godhead” 
by letting go, by ceasing any attachments to what is transient 
and moving. 

Hence, Socrates clearly showed his concurrence with this 
idea, as well as his further agreement with the Chinese sages 
Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu, who noted that phenomenal 
impermanence—the lack of anything fixed or real—further 
means that all things must proceed from one extreme to 
another. This is a rather unique observation, that our tran- 
sient universe is not just some gigantic agglomeration of ran- 
domly moving bits. Rather, it is characterized, on a macro 
and micro scale, by a tendency of opposites to manifest in 
alternation, with one extreme transforming into the other. 
Therefore, Socrates said, 
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If there were not a constant correspondence in the 
process of generation between the two sets of oppo- 
sites, going round in a sort of cycle; if generation were 
a straight path to the opposite extreme without any 
return to the starting-point or any deflection, do you 
realize that in the end everything would have the same 
quality and reach the same state, and change would 
cease altogether?® 


As the Taoist principles championed by Lao Tzu and Chuang 
Tzu tell us, the extreme of yin gives birth to yang, and the 
extreme of yang gives birth to yin. This is the way of phenom- 
ena. What is small in time becomes large, and what is large 
eventually becomes small; everything evolves from one 
extreme to the other in a ceaseless cyclical fashion. Whereas 
the ultimate nature is unmoving and free of duality, free even 
of subject and object, the enlightened teachings of the Hindus, 
Buddhists, Taoists, and others all agree that the phenomenal 
universe is characterized by these cycles of alternating oppo- 
sites. Socrates concurs: 


“[Socrates said to Cebes] . . . Let us consider in every 
case whether things are not all born simply from their 
opposites—everything, that is, which has an opposite, in 
the way in which the beautiful is opposite to the ugly, 
and just to unjust, and so on. Let us consider, I say, 
whether all things which have an opposite are not born 
simply from their opposites. For example, when some- 
thing ‘larger’ comes into being, it must, I suppose, 
become ‘larger’ after having previously been ‘smaller.’ ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then similarly if it becomes ‘smaller, it will only 
become ‘smaller’ after having formerly been ‘larger’?” 

“Yes,” he said. 
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“And again, that which is ‘weaker, after having 
been ‘stronger,’ and that which is ‘quicker’ after having 
been ‘slower’?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Again, if anything becomes ‘worse,’ does it not do 
so after having been ‘better’? or if ‘juster, after having 
been ‘more unjust’?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then we are satisfied,” he said, “that in every 
instance, generation is of opposites from opposites?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, perhaps we may say something of this sort 
about them, that between every pair of opposites there 
are two processes of ‘coming into being’—from the one 
into the other, and then from the other back again into 
the former. When a thing becomes larger or smaller, 
there is increase or decrease, and we call these 
processes ‘increasing’ and ‘decreasing.’” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“So separating and combining, growing cold and 
growing hot, and all such processes, even if we haven't 
got names for some of them, must nevertheless in fact 
always be in the same case: they must always arise out 
of each other, and there must always be a process of 
generation from the one into the other.”* 


Even though Socrates confirms in this passage some of the 
most famous Taoist realization teachings, it still falls short of 
being evidence that Socrates also spoke of the basic teachings 
of self-realization. What is really indicative of his familiarity 
with the teachings of Tao is his unexpected mention of rein- 
carnation and karma in his dialogues—a tenet shared by all 
Eastern enlightenment schools, as well as by individuals in 
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other schools who achieve samadhi and use it to investigate 
this phenomenon.’ 

Did Socrates actually believe in reincarnation and karmic 
cause and effect—the doctrine that good deeds will be met by 
good fortune in the future and evil deeds by bad fortune? It 
would be entirely in line with enlightenment teachings if 
Socrates were to have taught this principle, for this is exactly 
the cycle of transmigration (implied by reincarnation and 
karma) that enlightened teachers hope we can escape. It is, 
therefore, quite pleasing to find in the Meno the very doctrine 
we seek—the idea that the soul has had many births and 
deaths, the basic concept of reincarnation: 


Those who tell it are priests and priestesses of the sort 
who make it their business to be able to account for the 
functions which they perform. Pindar speaks of it too, 
and many another of the poets who are divinely 
inspired. What they say is this—see whether you think 
they are speaking the truth. They say that the soul of 
man is immortal: at one time it comes to an end—that 
which is called death—and at another is born again, but 
is never finally exterminated. On these grounds a man 
must live all his days as righteously as possible. .. . 
Thus the soul, since it is immortal and has been born 
many times .. .* 


It is in the Phaedo, however, that we find the clearest discussion 
of reincarnation. Although the word “reincarnation” was alien 
to Plato’s time and culture, the concept we find in the Socratic 
dialogues is reincarnation nonetheless. From these few citations 
and from many other instances as well, we can confidently con- 
clude that Socrates subscribed to the notion of reincarnation, 
the knowledge of which naturally arises when someone attains 
samadhi and becomes able to personally investigate their own 
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past lives. In other words, we need not defend the verity of this 
doctrine, because the truth of reincarnation is an experiential 
finding for anyone who cultivates samadhi, and we already 
know that Socrates cultivated this state of mental concentra- 
tion. If you cultivate and succeed, you'll find reincarnation to 
be true; if you don’t cultivate, you can argue all you want and 
never be able to prove it one way or another. 

As to karma, the idea that good conduct is met with good 
results and evil behavior with unwholesome results, we find 
this very teaching in the Meno, where Socrates advises a man 
to live his life well because he will eventually experience 
rebirth (and suffer the karmic consequences of his actions). In 
the Phaedo, Socrates also indicates that the soul, in rebirth, will 
be attracted to the same sort of character or nature it devel- 
oped in life—a teaching in line with the principle of karmic 
affinity or attraction. In the Gorgias, he even discusses the 
karmic punishment of being reborn in hell for those who have 
led particularly evil lives. Socrates deals with this topic in the 
same manner as the Chinese I-Ching, which, although it also 
lacks overt concepts of reincarnation and karma, states the 
same principles in its own unique way: 


A home that accumulates goodness will surely experi- 
ence abundant felicities. The home that accumulates 
evil is sure to experience abundant misfortune.’ 


And, 


If goodness is not accumulated, it will be insufficient to 
establish one’s name. If evil is accumulated, it will be 
sufficient to destroy one’s person.” 


When we compare these words with Socrates’ view stated in 
the Gorgias—that the fine and good man or woman is happy, 
and the unjust and base is wretched—we find the same wine in 
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a different bottle. The Bible contains similar sentiments as well. 
The belief in karmic retribution is one of the reasons why 
Socrates felt it is better to suffer injustice than to cause it, and 
wrong to repay an injustice with a further injustice. Every 
enlightened master would agree that it is better to burn away 
bad karma by suffering it quietly than by reacting in a way 
that creates further unwholesome karma and thereby con- 
tributes to further misfortune. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to find that Confucius echoed this teaching, saying, “[One 
should] repay an injury with straightness, but repay a good 
turn with a good turn.” This, according to the sages, is the 
way of true justice that we should implement in the world. 

We therefore find that Socrates’ attitudes are perfectly in 
tune with the philosophy of karma, which tells us that it is 
better to forgive the debts owed us than to create new debts in 
their place, and that it is better to suffer injustice than to inflict 
it. A sage will never repay good with evil, nor evil with evil, 
but will repay everyone with goodness and kindness in order 
to create an even better future and encourage others to 
strengthen their personal virtues. 

The existence of karma leads every enlightened teacher, and 
in fact every religion, to emphasize the importance of virtuous 
conduct. Socrates is by no means an exception here. As 
Shakyamuni said, to believe in these principles leads to a moral 
life and a good rebirth if reincarnation exists. If it does not exist, 
however, nothing will have been lost in the process of living 
virtuously. The benefit, however, will be that any individual 
who lives a virtuous life will feel good internally, have peace of 
mind, and will have gained the benefit of being praised by oth- 
ers. In all cases, therefore, living virtuously is the best bet. 
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CHAPTER 12 


SOCRATES, CONFUCIUS, AND 
SHAKYAMUNI BUDDHA 


There are a variety of extraordinary correspon- 
ES) dences between Socrates and two other great spiri- 

tual leaders in his era, Shakyamuni Buddha and 
Confucius, that also support our case. In Analects VII:20 it is 
said that Confucius refused to speak of prodigies, feats of 
strength, disorders of nature (such as snow in summertime), or 
even spirits. Rather, in his conversations, Confucius always 
restricted himself to the topic of human affairs, eschewing 
supernatural matters. When one of his students asked about 
spirits, Confucius even replied, 


“Until you have learned how to serve men, how 
can you possibly serve spirits?” Chi-lu then asked a 
question about death and Confucius replied, “Until 
you understand life, how can you understand 
death?” 


Buddha is also famous for having avoided “unprofitable” 
questions that don’t lead to edification. Talk of oddities and 
the mysterious that does not lead to personal self-improve- 
ment or progress on the cultivation path serves no purpose. 
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Rather, it simply leads people astray. As the Buddhist 
Culamalunkya Sutra records, 


On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s 
Park. Now it happened to the venerable Malunkya- 
putta, being in seclusion and plunged in meditation, 
that a consideration presented itself to his mind, as 


follows: 
“These theories which The Blessed One has left 
unelucidated ... that the world is eternal, that the 


world is not eternal, that the world is finite, that the 
world is infinite, that the soul and body are identical, 
that the soul is one thing and the body another, that the 
saint [Tathagata or Buddha] exists after death, that the 
saint does not exist after death, that the saint both exists 
and does not exist after death—these The Blessed One 
does not elucidate to me. And the fact that The Blessed 
One does not elucidate them to me does not please me 
nor suit me. Therefore I will draw near to The Blessed 
One and inquire of him concerning this matter. If The 
Blessed One will elucidate to me... in that case I will 
lead the religious life under The Blessed One. If The 
Blessed One will not elucidate to me... in that case I 
will abandon religious training and return to the lower 
life of a layman.” 

... [Going to the Buddha and asking these questions, 
the Buddha responded] “Pray, Malunkyaputta, did I ever 
say to you, ‘Come, Malunkyaputta, lead the religious life 
under me, and I will elucidate to you either that the 
world is eternal, or that the world is not eternal, ... or that 
the saint neither exists nor does not exist after death’?” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 
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“.., That being the case, vain man, whom are you so 
angrily denouncing? . . . It is as if, Malunkyaputta, a 
man had been wounded by an arrow thickly smeared 
with poison, and his friends and companions, his rela- 
tives and kinfolk, were to procure for him a physician 
or surgeon; and the sick man were to say, ‘I will not 
have this arrow taken out until I have learnt whether 
the man who wounded me belonged to the warrior 
caste, or to the Brahman caste, or to the agricultural 
caste, or to the menial caste.’ 

“... In exactly the same way, Malunkyaputta, any 
one who should say, ‘I will not lead the religious life 
under The Blessed One until The Blessed One shall elu- 
cidate to me that the world is eternal, or that the world 
is not eternal, ... or that the saint neither exists nor does 
not exist after death’—that person would die, 
Malunkyaputta, before the Tathagata [Buddha] had 
ever elucidated this to him. 

“Accordingly, Malunkyaputta, bear always in mind 
what it is that I have not elucidated, and what it is that 
Thave elucidated. And what, Malunkyaputta, have I not 
elucidated? I have not elucidated, Malunkyaputta, that 
the world is eternal; I have not elucidated that the world 
is not eternal; I have not elucidated that the world is 
finite; I have not elucidated that the world is infinite; I 
have not elucidated that the soul and body are identical; 
T have not elucidated that the soul is one thing and the 
body another; I have not elucidated that the saint exists 
after death; I have not elucidated that the saint does not 
exist after death; I have not elucidated that the saint 
both exists and does not exist after death; I have not 
elucidated that the saint neither exists nor does not exist 
after death. And why, Malunkyaputta, have I not 
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elucidated this? Because, Malunkyaputta, this profits 
not, nor has to do with the fundamentals of religion, nor 
tends to aversion, absence of passion, cessation, quies- 
cence, the supernatural faculties, supreme wisdom, and 


2 


Nirvana; therefore have I not elucidated it. 


With this prior understanding of how Confucius and 
Shakyamuni both acted, it is, therefore, not surprising to find 
the following commentary by Xenophon in his Memoirs of 
Socrates: 


[Socrates] did not discourse about the nature of the 
physical universe, as most other philosophers did, 
inquiring into the constitution of the cosmos (as the 
sages called it) and the causes of the various celestial 
phenomena; on the contrary, he pointed out the foolish- 
ness of those who concerned themselves with such 
questions. In the first place, he inquired whether they 
proceeded to these studies only when they thought they 
had a sufficient knowledge of human problems, or 
whether they felt that they were right in disregarding 
human problems and inquiring into divine matters. He 
expressed surprise that it was not obvious to them that 
human minds cannot discover these secrets, inasmuch 
as those who claim most confidently to pronounce upon 
them do not hold the same theories, but disagree with 
one another just like lunatics. He pointed out that some 
lunatics don’t even fear what is fearful, and others are 
terrified of things that aren’t terrible; some don’t scruple 
to say or do anything even in a crowd, and others feel 
that they can’t even show themselves in public; some 
show no respect for temples or altars or anything else 
that is sacred, and others worship stones and odd pieces 
of wood and animals. In the same way, he said, some of 
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those who ponder about the nature of the universe think 
that reality is one, and others that it is infinitely many; 
some think that everything is always in motion, and 
others that nothing can ever be moved; some think that 
everything comes to be and passes away, and others that 
nothing can come to be or pass away. 

He also raised this further question about them: 
whether, just as those who study human nature expect 
to achieve some result from their studies for the benefit 
of themselves or of some other selected person, so these 
students of divine matters expect that, when they have 
discovered the laws that govern the various phenom- 
ena, they will produce at will winds and rain and 
changes of season and any other such required effect; or 
whether they have no such expectation, but are content 
with the mere knowledge of how these various phe- 
nomena occur. 

That is how he spoke about people who occupied 
themselves with these speculations. He himself always 
discussed human matters, trying to find out the nature 
of piety and impiety, honour and dishonour, right and 
wrong, sanity and lunacy, courage and cowardice, state 
and statesman, government and the capacity for gov- 
ernment, and all other subjects the knowledge of which 
he thought marked truly good men.* 


Why is it that these three great sages all refused to discuss 
these same topics? My own conjecture is that they all felt 
exactly as Shakyamuni explained: that such questions detract 
from the important concerns in front of us, namely how to act 
as human beings and how to cultivate the spiritual pathway 
to Tao. As the examples from Socrates and Confucius show, 
the great teachers of mankind want students to concentrate on 
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the practical matters at hand, rather than occupy themselves 
with endless, useless speculations and chatter. 

Sages of the highest caliber typically avoid expounding 
upon the speculative and mysterious other than to demystify 
such things, for these matters usually disturb people’s minds 
and divert them from the practical matter of actually working 
toward self-realization. This is why all the Zen masters consis- 
tently refused to discuss cultivation kung-fu, or engage in dis- 
plays of paranormal abilities. In fact, in the heyday of the 
Chinese Zen school, the Zen masters even went out of their 
way to criticize such behavior, for to sanction it would open a 
can of worms that could never be closed. Not only does focus- 
ing on kung-fu and superpowers end up damaging someone’s 
wisdom life, but future generations who hear of such stories 
end up focusing on these useless things to the neglect of their 
own moral improvement and progress on the spiritual path. 

There is yet another curious parallel between the three 
enlightened masters, Socrates, Confucius, and Shakyamuni. 
Although it lends no credence to our enlightenment claim, it 
is nonetheless interesting to note that Socrates never claimed 
he was a wise individual, nor did he ever claim he was any- 
one’s teacher. Perhaps this was a skillful move to protect him- 
self from others, but it is not surprising that, in Analects IX:7, 
we find Confucius remarking, “Do I consider myself as a pos- 
sessor of wisdom? Far from it.” Furthermore, Confucius also 
said that he did not invent any teaching of his own, but was 
simply transmitting to others the pre-existing teachings of 
antiquity. In terms of being a teacher, he was not originating 
anything new, but was simply a transmitter of his country’s 
cultural gemstones. In other words, Confucius was not creat- 
ing any new teachings when he spoke of the Tao. Rather, he 
was simply reaffirming the Way of Tao that had always been, 
and making clearly evident the means to attain it. 
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As for Shakyamuni, during his life, he spoke of ancient 
Buddhas and what they had taught, so he certainly didn’t con- 
sider himself the originator of anything new. Tao, he said, was 
already here—everyone already possessed it—but people 
have to awaken to their fundamental nature through their own 
efforts. The only path to this awakening, he claimed, is the 
path of personal spiritual practice. At the end of his life— 
although we are admittedly taking his meaning out of con- 
text—Shakyamuni Buddha even claimed he had taught no 
dharma (doctrine with inherent reality) at all! Thus, none of 
these three teachers wanted other people to hold them as the 
founders of a religion or school of thought. Rather, they simply 
encouraged those around them to work hard at developing 
their own prajna wisdom, and to thereafter succeed in self- 
actualization so as to experience the truth of enlightenment for 
themselves. All that any genuine spiritual master desires is to 
see that all people eventually attain enlightenment. 

None of these great teachers wished to construct a monu- 
ment to their mission or to perpetuate their fame. Hence 
neither Socrates or Buddha left any written works. Jesus fol- 
lows this example as well, for the teachings he left were also 
recorded by his students. Some say Lao Tzu left a very short 
treatise, but how much of this abbreviated text is actually his 
and how much should be attributed to later generations we 
cannot say. 

Confucius, while he edited the ancient texts in order to 
establish a standard for coming generations, also said of him- 
self: “I do not compose any writings. I have faith in and fond- 
ness for the ancient ways.”* Indeed, it seems that a common 
pattern of the enlightened sages is that they spent their time 
simply transmitting what was already there, rather than writ- 
ing something new. They spent their time speaking about 
spiritual enlightenment and the means to attain it. 
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In essence, the efforts of Shakyamuni, Confucius, and 
Socrates were devoted to clarifying the spiritual cultivation 
path—to unearthing what had been hidden beneath the rub- 
ble of their respective cultures—and encouraging common 
people to tread this spiritual pathway with commitment. In 
their daily efforts, each of these sages talked about the culti- 
vation path, corrected peoples’ behavior, and pointed them in 
the direction of genuine spiritual development. Socrates, 
Confucius, and Shakyamuni were indeed three enlightened 
sages, but they differed in the degree of their ultimate realiza- 
tion and the methods they used for teaching people about this 
great matter. 

Even though no one ever hired or paid Socrates to be a 
teacher, he claimed that his dialogues, which were lessons in 
disguise, were performed for everyone’s benefit, and there- 
fore Athens should thank him for the efforts he had made on 
its behalf. Similarly, we can refer to a quotation from 
Confucius, who once said, “Can you love anyone without 
making them work hard? Can you do your best for anyone 
without trying to educate them?”> Thus, it isn’t hard to under- 
stand that, when Socrates went about questioning his fellow 
citizens, he was being very truthful in claiming this wasn’t for 
his own sake, but rather for theirs—for the benefit of their 
spiritual education and moral improvement. Like Confucius, 
he was doing his best for others by trying to educate them and 
awaken them to true virtue. 

Having reached enlightenment and acquired the compas- 
sionate mind required to teach the cultivation path to others, 
Socrates chose to call his teaching efforts the practice of phi- 
losophy. He also stated that his chosen profession as a 
“philosopher” was the greatest possible service he could do 
for Athens, since it would enable other people to reach the 
Tao. In fact, he commented that no greater good had ever 
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come to Athens than his practice of philosophy. While many 
may consider these words simply boasting, we need only 
reflect upon the great rarity of meeting a truly enlightened 
master, as well as the precious nature of their enlightenment 
teachings. In this way, we can obtain some understanding of 
what stands behind his claim. 

Socrates was not boasting, nor was he being egotistical 
when he spoke these words. Rather, he was actually speaking 
of the value of his enlightenment teachings in a fully open 
way. Unfortunately, no one understood what he was trying to 
accomplish. Yet we still remember his name and read his 
words after countless generations, while many other great 
men have come and gone leaving barely a trace, because his 
words truly hit the mark. 

In the Apology, Socrates said, 


T have never set up as any man’s teacher; but if anyone, 
young or old, is eager to hear me conversing and car- 
rying out my private mission, I never grudge him the 
opportunity; nor do I charge a fee for talking to him, 
and refuse to talk without one; I am ready to answer 
questions for rich and poor alike, and I am equally 
ready if anyone prefers to listen to me and answer my 
questions. If any given one of these people becomes a 
good citizen or a bad one, I cannot fairly be held 
responsible, since I have never promised or imparted 
any teaching to anybody; and if anyone asserts that he 
has ever learned or heard from me privately anything 
which was not open to everyone else, you may be quite 
sure that he is not telling the truth.’ 


As a teacher, Confucius never rejected anyone either, recount- 
ing, in the Analects, VII:7, “From the poorest upwards—begin- 
ning with men so poor that all they could offer as a gift would 
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be a bundle of dried meat—I have never denied instruction to 
anyone.” Similarly, Shakyamuni Buddha never rejected a stu- 
dent, no matter what evil acts they might have committed, 
when they sincerely wished to change their mind and behav- 
ior. Even if they held personal enmity for Buddha’s own per- 
son, as seen in the example of his cousin, Devadatta, the 
Buddha never refused anyone the dharma! 

These are not the only similarities between these three 
sages. Socrates denied that he held a secret or esoteric doc- 
trine. Likewise, Confucius clearly said, “My friends, . . . There 
is nothing which I am hiding from you. There is nothing I 
have not shared with you.”” On this point, Shakyamuni also 
told his students that there was nothing that he did not reveal, 
nothing that he did not openly teach, nothing that he held 
back. 

You might say that these various comparisons are proof of 
nothing concrete, other than that Socrates’ behavior was in 
many respects similar to that of the two other great enlight- 
ened sages of his era. Yet the ability to make this particular 
comparison is important in itself. Regardless of their circum- 
stantial nature, these similarities can help you to understand 
the behavior and methodology of enlightened teachers, who 
rarely claim they are anything unique. And that’s certainly an 
important realization to get out of this study. 
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CHAPTER 13 


SKILLFUL MEANS ARE 
EXPEDIENT WAYS OF 
TEACHING 


The evidence indeed shows that Socrates was 
ES familiar with the enlightenment pathway, to 

which he referred as the practice of philosophy 
and the search for virtue and wisdom. We also know that he 
was, himself, a cultivator of this path. Furthermore, his per- 
sonal cultivation resulted in a high degree of spiritual accom- 
plishment because he exhibited the definitive signs of 
samadhi, kung-fu, and wisdom one would expect of someone 
with true cultivation attainments. Finally, Socrates incorpo- 
rated his achievements into his personal behavior (and teach- 
ings), for among all the famous Western philosophers, he is 
the one who most clearly lived what he taught. 

Yet some questions remain unanswered. Socrates’ manner is 
odd and enigmatic at times. His conversations often proceed by 
circuitous routes, seemingly without purpose. Yet they always 
miraculously achieve their ends, as if targeted on a specific goal 
from the very beginning, despite Socrates’ feigned ignorance. 
In reading Plato’s dialogues, therefore, we are both engaged 
and repelled by the man. We wish to embrace him and yet pull 
back due to the feeling of bewilderment he generates. 
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This incomprehensibility results, as does Socrates’ popu- 
larity, from the fact that he talks directly to us of higher things. 
Although he does this in a roundabout ana unusual way, our 
souls readily recognize the sacred nature of his message. 
Somehow, we recognize that he knows something we do not, 
that he speaks of higher truths without saying so directly. This 
awareness is what makes reading the dialogues such a won- 
derful experience. As Alcibiades says for us, 


Anyone who sets out to listen to Socrates talking will 
probably find his conversation utterly ridiculous at 
first, it is clothed in curious words and phrases, the 
hide, so to speak, of a hectoring satyr. He will talk of 
pack-asses and blacksmiths, cobblers and tanners, and 
appear to express the same ideas in the same language 
over and over again, so that any inexperienced or fool- 
ish person is bound to laugh at his way of speaking. But 
if a man penetrates within and sees the content of 
Socrates’ talk exposed, he will find that there is nothing 
but sound sense inside, and that this talk is almost the 
talk of a god, and enshrines countless representations 
of ideal excellence, and is of the widest possible appli- 
cation; in fact that it extends over all the subjects with 
which a man who means to turn out a gentleman needs 
to concern himself.’ 


There is a further explanation, however, of why Socrates’ 
words are so striking. His words have such an effect on us 
because Socrates was a Zen master who knew where, when, 
and how to strike people so they would achieve an awaken- 
ing. In other words, all our investigative work suggests that 
he was basically a Zen master in Grecian attire. 

Enlightened teachers sometimes act the fool, and some- 
times act the genius. They may lecture you, laugh in your face, 
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or even speak in a contradictory fashion, all to help you 
achieve an awakening to higher things, or shed unwholesome 
behavior. Sometimes, they may open up and talk freely of 
things, whereas other times they may not say a word. 
Sometimes they may go along with others naturally; at other 
times they may deviate from what everyone else is doing. But 
unlike ordinary people, they will always have a higher pur- 
pose in these machinations. 

The Zen masters use any method available that may short 
circuit the intellectual creations of their students, so that one 
day they will shed their clinging to old mental behaviors and 
awaken, as if struck by a bolt of lightning. In other words, 
they only act to strip their disciples of mental grasping, with- 
out tying them to any fixed dogma in return. That’s why 
enlightened Zen masters use such varied methods—shouting, 
winking, kicking, tapping, questioning, nodding, any action 
geared to the situation at hand—to help students’ minds 
awaken in insight. 

As exemplified in the Holy Fool tradition of the Greek 
orthodox churches, realized masters may engage in the 
strangest, most bizarre, or even impious behavior to reveal the 
folly of other people and help them awaken to the true spiri- 
tual path. Socrates performed this same task using a colorful 
technique of verbal questioning. All these various behaviors 
served only one purpose: to help people become receptive to 
real learning. 

This is why the famous Zen master Huai-jang sat in front 
of the student Ma-tsu, who was seated in silent meditation. 
For many hours, master Huai-jang just sat there grinding a 
rock. When Ma-tsu, who typically refused instruction from 
others, finally took enough interest to ask the master what he 
was doing, Huai-jang replied that he was polishing a brick to 
make a mirror. Ma-tsu chuckled and replied that such a feat 
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was impossible, to which Huai-jang responded, “Then how 
can your sitting in meditation make you into a Buddha [lead 
you to enlightenment]?” 

This response shocked Ma-tsu to such an extent that he 
finally opened up in receptivity to Master Huai-jang’s teach- 
ing. Huai-jang had only performed this little bit of play acting 
in order to approach this outstanding student and give him 
the true teachings leading to Tao. Ma-tsu accepted the enlight- 
enment instructions, and later became one of the most famous 
Zen masters of all time producing nearly one hundred 
enlightened students. 

Thus sometimes, enlightened masters may seem very strict 
and solemn in their teaching efforts; at other times, they may 
seem crazy as they act the part of the fool. Ordinarily, they 
appear quite distinguished in behavior, but they can also act 
in an extremely eccentric and erratic fashion when necessary. 
Their unpredictability arises from their willingness to adopt 
whatever form is necessary to prompt people along the culti- 
vation path, for helping others attain spiritual progress is all 
that essentially matters. Whatever they teach, and whatever 
method they use, simply serves as a provisional means for 
addressing the specific needs of a situation. Provisional teach- 
ings, given in response to a situation, are not meant to be 
taken as dogma, but are given simply to address the current 
needs at hand. As these needs change, the methods of teach- 
ing must also change in response. 

Because the great Zen masters of old had to communicate 
with a variety of deluded minds with different capacities, one 
could never predict with certainty the behavior they’d assume 
or the direction they’d take when performing their enlighten- 
ing function. Like dragons, they were subtle to the point of 
formlessness and mysterious to the point of soundlessness. 
We can only say that, while they were internally disciplined to 
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the highest degree, their great outward fluidity qualified them 
as skilled actors, supreme masters at perfectly adopting their 
enlightening methods to whatever the time and circumstance 
at hand demanded. Thus Alcibiades tells us that, when you 
examine Socrates closely, 


[to] see beneath the surface you will discover a degree 
of self-control of which you can hardly form a notion, 
gentlemen. Believe me, it makes no difference to him 
whether a person is good-looking . . . nor whether he is 
rich nor whether he possesses any of the other advan- 
tages that rank high in popular esteem; to him all these 
things are worthless, and we ourselves of no account, 
be sure of that. He spends his whole life pretending and 
playing with people and I doubt anyone has ever seen 
the treasures which are revealed when he grows serious 
and exposes what he keeps inside.’ 


Most masters of old stuck with one primary method when 
teaching the spiritual enlightenment message, and this typi- 
cally became their trademark. For instance, Zen master Lin- 
chi shouted; Zen master Te-shan used his cane; Hui-neng 
preferred the use of relative opposites; the dog-eating, wine- 
drinking monk Chi-kung had his own unorthodox behavior 
for poking fun at the solemn demeanors of his time. Socrates 
feigned ignorance on some matter, and then questioned oth- 
ers in such a thorough fashion that they discovered their own 
errors. To understand Socrates, we must ask why he chose this 
particular teaching method. 

To answer this question, we must first recognize a cardinal 
principle inherent in the ways of Zen masters: Enlightened 
teachers will disperse whatever medicine is necessary for and 
appropriate to the time. They are experts at skill-in-means, so 
they devise and propagate conceptual systems, forms of 
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practice, and appropriate behaviors that adapt enlighten- 
ment teachings to the needs of each time and place. All these 
methods address the propensities of their students. Since the 
Zen masters address the needs of the times, they simply 
abandon forms when they no longer suit these needs. That’s 
why teaching methods change over time. Thus you can say 
that they never wed themselves to tradition in an absolute 
manner as religious sects do today. After all, what matters in 
the world is your progress on the spiritual path rather than 
whether you light two candles or three in some particular 
ceremony or religious tradition. How can following a cere- 
mony save you? 

When a society degrades to the point that its members 
adopt a stuffy, sanctimonious manner in the belief that this is 
proper, a Zen master might act in the opposite fashion to 
awaken individuals to their folly. When people excessively 
imbue statues with holiness or conclude that ceremonies con- 
stitute the proper practice of spiritual striving, a Zen master 
might burn a religious statue or even call Buddha derogatory 
names. The purpose behind such “blasphemies” is to prompt 
students to let go of preconceived notions. Sometimes, this 
shock treatment is the only way to bring recalcitrant students 
to an awakening. 

When the language used for transmitting enlightenment 
doctrine becomes so refined that it is unreachable, enlight- 
ened teachers will totally bypass the “orthodox” tradition and 
talk about cultivation matters using the most common ver- 
nacular. If too many people were to leave society to cultivate 
Tao, an enlightened monk might abandon his robes to show 
that you could cultivate Tao within the world. If people attach 
too much importance to worldly affairs, enlightened teachers 
set the proper example by retiring to the forests to cultivate. In 
this way, they establish a balance between extremes to show 
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people that they need to achieve equilibrium in their lives in 
order to cultivate true spirituality. 

True enlightenment teachings, no matter what the culture 
or religion, have always been revealed in a manner appropri- 
ate to the time and place of their transmission. Furthermore, 
the teachings and techniques of spiritual cultivation, before 
they become fossilized by orthodoxy, are always meant sim- 
ply as expedient tools and provisional means of spiritual 
assistance, not as rigid dogma or holy relics that become 
absolutes in themselves. In other words, enlightenment teach- 
ing techniques are simply provisional devices designed to 
address the specific needs of the current situation. They are, 
therefore, destined to change with the times. 

If spiritual teachings can penetrate so as to reach and trans- 
form the minds of the people they touch, they can be considered 
worthwhile and effective. When these forms become so solidi- 
fied and fossilized that people take them as inalterable, absolute 
standards, however, and when they become venerated as sacred 
dogma and inalterable tradition, the true teachings they attempt 
to symbolize have certainly been lost. After all, what difference 
does it make to ultimate reality whether you flip on a light 
switch or pull a horse out of a ditch on the Sabbath, or whether 
you bow three times rather than four times a day in religious 
practice, or whether you eat fish on a Thursday or Friday? 

This is not living with spiritual wisdom. Rather, this is liv- 
ing according to rules and regulations, or established cultural 
tradition bound by restrictions that have no absolute standing 
in reality. When such rules become hardened into inalterable 
traditions, new teachers eventually arise and assume the job 
of poking here and there to unsettle matters. They try to get 
people to set aside fixed notions about inalterable formula- 
tions and staunch institutions that may complicate life with- 
out serving their original purpose. 
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Enlightened teachers use a variety of methods to accom- 
plish their aims. Most often, we find them treating fire with 
water and water with fire. In other words, they often treat an 
extreme with its opposite, deliberately confusing students in 
order to get them to work hard at discovering true meaning. 
For instance, they may busily involve students in a variety of 
useless affairs until they realize that abandoning everything is 
the true nature of the path, and the only genuine means avail- 
able for finding their original fundamental essence. If this 
means that they must on one day act like madmen, and on 
another day act like saints, then so be it. They simply counter 
whatever extreme is prevalent in society by adopting the 
opposite mode of behavior. 

This is why we have Lin, the Wine Immortal, who revealed 
the cultivation pathway through drinking songs, and the 
unorthodox (but enlightened) monk Chi-Kung who went 
around eating dog meat and drinking wine. In their day, 
people mistakenly assumed that discipline, ceremonies, and a 
strict demeanor were the true pathways to spiritual attain- 
ment. To show that these rigidities were not the true character 
of spirituality, these two masters made a much bolder state- 
ment by simply acting in the opposite fashion! They acted 
adaptively in response to the times. 

Socrates taught after the Peloponnesian War, which ended 
with the surrender of Athens to Sparta. In this postwar period, 
Athens was plagued by serious economic problems, rapid 
political changes, and popular unrest. Naturally, the after- 
shocks of Athens’ defeat led to discord in the city, with differ- 
ences of opinion among the citizenry fueled by its humiliating 
defeat. 

An enlightened teacher, facing these tumultuous times, 
might view it as already teeming with too many misleading 
philosophies and ideas. Rather than inject any more confusion 
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into society at a time when competing notions and philoso- 
phies already abounded, Socrates thus wisely refrained from 
saying “Listen to me, I’m right.” Instead, he cut through this 
cloud of confusion another way. He questioned others and 
thereby led them to discover their own ignorance or doctrinal 
errors. For his own part, Socrates claimed no definite knowl- 
edge, while indeed so knowing. He feigned ignorance as he 
pressed his verbal opponents to a point at which they had no 
choice but submit to his own unspoken conclusions. 

A true person of Tao is naturally devoted to helping soci- 
ety and leading others upward to enlightenment. A major 
dilemma they face, however, is to select the best means for ful- 
filling this function. After all, each new time and place pres- 
ents its own special challenge. Each particular case requires a 
unique adaptation to the times. Zen masters, therefore, spot 
opportune moments to teach something important and seize 
upon these advantageous times without fail. That insightful 
preparation gives rise to the many amazing stories of Zen 
master ways that have come down to us. Zen masters see 
where the wholesome capacities of men and society lie and 
work to develop these to the fullest extent possible. They also 
see where society has gone astray, and work to counter these 
deviations as well. Socrates, through artfully selected cases of 
questioning, never failed to follow this particular path. 

Socrates, like any other master, knew that detaching from 
notions, even detaching from the dharma of having no 
notions, is the pathway to spiritual enlightenment. The ques- 
tion confronting him, however, was how he could interject 
this spiritual understanding into an environment of compet- 
ing notions when his own words might be seen as just another 
alternative philosophy. The solution was to avoid standing on 
a pulpit teaching philosophy or delivering sermons, but 
rather to combat the excesses of the time in another fashion 
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entirely. This is the rationale behind his questioning method 
that Benjamin Franklin so admired. 

Socrates created his particular teaching methodology to 
deal with the Athenian environment, with the goal of skill- 
fully clearing people’s minds of false assumptions and mis- 
taken notions. In asking them to respond to questions, he 
encouraged citizens to become receptive to higher truths that 
they would personally discover when pressed to formulate 
specific answers. In the midst of many competing philoso- 
phies, Socrates adopted a modus operandi that led people to 
discover for themselves that their own ideas were wrong. He 
did this, however, without forcefully injecting any new phi- 
losophy into the mix that would doubtless compete with all 
the others. As a result, Socrates could stand apart from the 
Sophists of his times, and shine all the more brightly. 

Socrates, therefore, created his famous method of inquiry 
as a skillful means of helping people give up their fixed pre- 
conceptions and notions, just as a Zen master might use a 
smile, laugh, or shout to make people doubt their own fixed 
ways. Instead of offering the whole truth at the start, Socrates 
chose to get at matters in a step-by-step fashion, while at the 
same time acting, as Xenophon states, as a teacher, helping 
others to solve their troubles and do good. 

As a result, scholars have consistently spent too much time 
analyzing the Socratic dialogues for fixed logical precepts, 
abstract definitions, or conceptual manipulations. These, I 
contend, should be only secondary considerations in explor- 
ing Socrates’ teachings rather than the main concern. Socrates’ 
dialogues are simply skillful means, and nothing more—a 
tangle of ever-changing methods designed to lead his oppo- 
nents to no other option than that of self-discovery. This 
accounts for his “dialectical trickery” and his “Socratic irony” 
which have been the topic of countless academic papers. They 
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are no more than expedient means to help his listeners 
awaken. 

In exercising the function of a teacher while claiming not 
to be one, Socrates resembles the Zen master who would hold 
up a finger and say, “What is it?” If students said “a finger” in 
reply, he might laugh. If they said “one,” the Zen master 
might shake his head and walk away. If they said “great func- 
tioning,” he might frown. If they said nothing and stood there 
in silence, he would say they were stupid, because it was 
clearly a finger. No matter what they answered, the answer 
would never be acknowledged as acceptable. His intention 
was to let the students know that they knew nothing so as to 
point to something beyond knowledge. The true Zen masters 
already knew their students’ mental mistakes and the 
progress they wanted them to make as a breakthrough. This 
type of adaptive questioning, therefore, often becomes a pre- 
ferred method of instruction. 

In the same fashion, Socrates’ dialogues resemble the flight 
of a dragon that twists through the skies, turning this way and 
that, showing an amazing ability to spiral skillfully rather 
than follow a linear path of predictability. Rather than look for 
a logical pattern in Socrates’ words, scholars should, there- 
fore, be looking for the higher purposes and principles behind 
his sometimes rambling conversations. Otherwise, they risk 
making the same mistake as the Neoconfucian commentator 
Chu Hsi, who crippled Chinese culture for centuries when he 
mistakenly intellectualized its enlightenment classics. When 
you intellectualize Socrates and miss his teachings about the 
path to enlightenment, you do him the most terrible disserv- 
ice and harm. His teachings are all about how to become an 
enlightened individual. While his dialogues helped form the 
basis of Western educational thought, we unfortunately no 
longer educate people about this endeavor at all. 
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What, then, is the explanatory principle within the Socratic 
dialogues? It is what Buddhists call “skillful means,” “skill-in- 
or “expedient methods.” It is what the Zen school 
calls “exercising the sharp point of potential.” In other words, 


oa 


means,” 


it involves responding to the situation at hand in an extremely 
adaptive way, to help students abandon preconceptions and 
attachments in order to spiritually awaken. This procedure, 
and its successful outcome, is what makes the Socratic dia- 
logues a joy to read. This skillfulness is the same ingredient 
that gives Zen stories their own particular charm. Socrates’ 
use of skillful means definitely makes him appear incompre- 
hensible at times. So if you really want to understand him and 
his teaching technique, you must study the various teaching 
methods of the Zen school. 

A perfect example of Socrates’ use of skillful means is his 
invention of the daimonion, an inner voice that only told him 
what was wrong, but never what was right. As he explained, 
this inner voice always turned him away from improper acts, 
but never commanded him to do anything that he ended up 
doing. Countless studies have dealt with the daimonion, 
which seems to attract as much attention from scholars as the 
proverbial essay question faced by schoolboys, “What were 
the causes of World War I?” To my thinking, however, most of 
these essays miss the mark, because they fail to understand 
the daimonion as an entirely fictitious invention, a perfect 
illustration of skillful means. 

The daimonion was an artfully constructed device 
designed to combat the excesses of the time—a convenient 
construct that urged people to refrain from doing what they 
knew was wrong. By maintaining that he had an inner dai- 
monion for guidance, Socrates suggested that everyone pos- 
sessed divine guidance, if they simply listened within. Thus 
people need not depend upon artificial doctrines or be led 
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astray by popular philosophies if they depended on their own 
inherent wisdom and reason. They could depend upon their 
own conscience, their own inner sense of wisdom, for 
handling any matter. 

In the Tibetan Buddhist tradition, when one asks esoteric 
masters if they have various psychic abilities, they will always 
deflect such questions by saying something like, “No, not I, 
but my master has them. Wow, he’s incredible.” In this way, 
by diverting the attention to another, they avoid a lot of 
unnecessary bother and trouble. No one wants to be treated 
like a curiosity who is asked to perform tricks for others on 
demand, especially when their stage of attainment is much 
higher than that of the audience. This is like asking a king to 
perform tricks for others. 

Even if one demonstrates some particular psychic ability, it 
doesn’t change any situation or truly satisfy anyone’s curios- 
ity. Such demonstrations are always a waste of time, because 
an audience can’t understand how these things are possible, 
even if one bothers to explain them. People do want to see 
such things, but then they don’t want to believe in them 
because they would then have to change their world views. 
Not believing in them, people can dismiss them and go on to 
other daily concerns without making any fundamental 
change in their behavior. 

The biggest danger in such demonstrations, unless they 
are artfully performed, is that many people who witness them 
end up deviating from the true pathway to enlightenment. 
Some people even lose sight of their own inherent wisdom 
and start to believe, mistakenly, that an individual with 
superpowers is an avatar born among men. No one is an 
“avatar” because everyone is equally, fundamentally enlight- 
ened. Everyone is a Buddha and can develop such abilities 
when they start to cultivate spiritual practice. Supernatural 
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abilities are simply a matter of the kung-fu which naturally 
comes on the path. From a practical standpoint, therefore, 
Socrates needed the existence of a daimonion as an excuse for 
many things, such as warning his friends about the future. If 
he didn’t have a daimonion, people might look at him in a 
way he did not want. 

Specifically, Socrates used the daimonion to deflect criti- 
cism from himself, directing it rather to this unseen and 
supernatural entity that could not be called to account for 
anything it restrained him from doing! This allowed him to 
justify his role as the gadfly of Athens. The daimonion sup- 
plied him with a ready scapegoat in times of difficulty, an 
excuse when one was necessary or just convenient. 

Of course many other explanations for Socrates’ daimo- 
nion have been suggested over the years, but this one more 
clearly fits the facts once you take into account the process of 
spiritual development and a Zen master’s norma! ways. In 
other words, Socrates’ daimonion was simply a fabrication he 
created that exemplified the principle of skillful means. After 
all, it is hardly likely that Socrates was the only one who actu- 
ally possessed a daimonion. He, in fact, stressed that people 
should be quite normal in mind and behavior. Furthermore, if 
Socrates, alone among men, possessed a daimonion, others 
could claim that his message was not universal and therefore 
lacked relevance, a position he would strive to avoid at all 
costs. Clearly, he would not have wanted to alienate his audi- 
ence in such a manner. We can, therefore, conclude that the 
daimonion was an artful invention that served teaching pur- 
poses only. 

Whether the daimonion simply pointed to everyone's 
internal voice of conscience (which normally advises proper 
discipline and moral restraint), or whether it was Socrates’ 
means of freeing himself from the enmity he was sure to incur 
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from others after exposing their ignorance (after all, this did 
result in his death), or whether it was simply a fictitious 
invention for other expedient reasons, we will never know for 
sure. All we can say is that his use of the daimonion was def- 
initely in line with a Zen master’s tendency to use skillful, art- 
ful invention to lead others to enlightenment. In fact, if we 
assume that Socrates chose to call our conscience or inherent 
wisdom knowing a daimonion, then he was being quite truth- 
ful as to the fundamental basis of this phenomenon. 

We must also remember that, in an era when there were 
very few restraining influences in society and people were 
inclined to self-indulgence—an atmosphere that partially 
enveloped Athens after its defeat in war—the guidance of an 
internal daimonion assumes even greater significance. Here 
we must consider a repeated lesson of history. When people 
think life ephemeral and fleeting, they sometimes adopt a 
reckless path that gives no thought to the morrow, abandon- 
ing the conservatism and moderation that they know is best, 
to indulge in revelry and excessive consumption. As an 
enlightened teacher wishing to help society, Socrates was con- 
fronted with the task of counteracting this extremist tendency, 
a task complicated by the Athenian crisis of faith that fol- 
lowed its military defeat. 

In such a period of upheaval, Socrates had to act without 
unduly complicating matters, without adding yet another 
strain to those already existing, without walking around as a 
stern disciplinarian who, accordingly, would earn the enmity 
(and deaf ears) of his fellow citizens. If anything, this would 
certainly have terminated his ability to accomplish anything 
at all! His referral to a daimonion, in conjunction with his 
questioning routine, therefore became his best means—and a 
very skillful means at that—for urging restraint, exposing oth- 
ers’ false notions, and leading them out of darkness toward 
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spiritual heights. In adopting these particular weapons, 
Socrates was easily able to go about his task of exposing the 
pretensions of the pompous citizens who led Athens and 
claimed superior knowledge, yet who were totally ignorant of 
the path to self-realization or even common-sense living. Thus 
he was able to lay the foundations for the concepts of virtuous 
behavior that direct Western society. 

All societies go through extremes of laxity and severity, 
because societies as a whole are phenomena and are therefore 
bound to progress through extremes. At economic heights, for 
instance, societies tend to become arrogant and imagine them- 
selves unassailable. During economic catastrophes, however, a 
populace may find itself feeling hopeless, lost, and depressed. 
Socrates probably chose his particular style of teaching 
because Athens was experiencing the very birth of philosophy, 
with a variety of its citizens spouting all sorts of unprovable 
opinions regarding the universe that were pure conjecture and 
served no one. His particular teaching method, however, 
allowed him to work against this trend. Moreover, his example 
of logic set the stage for countless centuries thereafter. 

To teach the road to enlightenment, you must turn people 
away from looking outward to looking inward, for this is the 
path to enlightenment. Enlightenment is found within the 
mind, not outside it in various worldly phenomena. It is 
found in wisdom, not ignorance, in virtue and purity, not evil 
and pollution. Since Socrates taught during a time when 
Athens was experiencing an excessive phase of liberal license 
and self-deception, when a variety of citizens mistakenly 
thought they knew the art of wisdom and virtue, his instruc- 
tion had to be transmitted through a methodology that 
would counteract this trend. Socrates was the great teacher of 
his age, come to reveal the path to enlightenment and so, in 
enlightened fashion, the approach he adopted was the best 
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one possible for correcting society’s delusions and errors in 
behavior. 

As a point of comparison, in the China of Confucius’ time, 
the country was divided into many warring, feudal states, 
each possessing its own ruler and system of government. The 
main problem confronting the nation was the task of main- 
taining social order and stability, especially considering the 
wide confusion of misguided doctrines and different stan- 
dards of behavior across the land. To address these problems, 
Confucius therefore chose his own particular teaching style 
accordingly. 

In short, Confucius focused on how to establish a balance 
in thought and behavior that represented internal and exter- 
nal harmony. He showed how to expand this harmony to the 
largest possible scale, starting from the single unit of the indi- 
vidual and progressing to the family, state, and then nation. 
Like Socrates, and even Buddha, he also discussed the various 
characteristics of good government. He particularly empha- 
sized propriety in personal behavior because he wanted to 
restore order in the country and to help manifest the Tao of 
true kingship. This was the particular remedy that China 
needed at the time, and so Confucius edited the classics and 
wrote the Spring and Autumn Annals in order to clarify the 
principles behind managing the world (countries, people, 
relationships, etc.). He did all this to preserve the tradition of 
the Tao. 

In Shakyamuni’s day, Indian seekers of enlightenment 
were inundated with hundreds of competing schools, each 
claiming to be supreme. They were confronted with having to 
find a true path to enlightenment among many competing 
routes. Thus Shakyamuni also developed his teachings to 
address the major concerns of his day. This included rejecting 
the invalid cultivation paths of the time, amplifying and 
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expounding what was good and proper in society, correcting 
people’s thoughts, and extending their wisdom to bring peace 
to society and establish circumstances in which the Tao could 
flourish. 

Socrates, Confucius, and Shakyamuni each chose the par- 
ticular teaching method he felt was best suited to his mission, 
and each, in turn, greatly influenced his culture. However, 
this concept of adaptive, enlightened, skillful means is diffi- 
cult for people to understand. It’s hard to comprehend 
because it is fashioned entirely out of wisdom. An entire 
Buddhist sutra, The Lotus Sutra, concerns itself with skillful 
means and explains that all of the Buddha’s teachings fall into 
this category of expedient teaching methods. This is how 
enlightened sages actually operate—everything they do, 
though we later take it as “gospel,” is simply expedient, skill- 
ful means for responding to a situation! 

Everything the enlightened sages have done can basically 
be categorized as adaptive teaching methods that corre- 
sponded to their audience’s level of comprehension and its 
propensity to awaken to the path. In other words, the enlight- 
ened sages taught according to the situation, and adopted their 
responses according to the environment. In fact, the enlight- 
ened layman Buddha Vimalakirti believed that Buddhist disci- 
ples who do not observe people’s faculties should not teach at 
all. The reason for this is that, if you teach the ultimate truth as 
dogma, it can never be transmitted to subsequent generations 
in a proper fashion. If you take what you realize of the great 
matter of enlightenment and human learning, however, and 
clothe it in words appropriate to your society and times, you 
have a chance to affect others beneficially. Naked truth itself, 
on the other hand, is a rare thing to be accepted. 

The great Zen master Chih-i, founder of the Tien-tai 
school, once said, 
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Even those of the two vehicles, unobservant, still make 
mistakes about potentiality; how much the more so you 
who are blind and follow your own mentalities. This is 
deviating from scripture, not dealing appropriately 
with the reality of potentialities. How have stupidity 
and delusion come to this? If one sees people who teach 
this without knowing what is appropriate for specific 
potentials, these are corpses in the ocean of self-disci- 
pline and should be ejected, according to the rules. Do 
not let poison trees grow on a plantation.’ 


Speaking of the need for skillful means and not holding onto 
these things, Zen master Pai-chang also commented, 


Because the sicknesses are not the same, the medicines 
are not the same, and the prescriptions are also not the 
same—you should not one-sidedly hold fast [to any of 
them]. If you depend upon such things as buddhas or 
bodhisattvas, all this is dependence upon the prescrip- 
tion. Therefore it is said, “One who has arrived at wis- 
dom cannot be one-sided.” That which is discussed in 
the teachings [of Buddha] is likened to yellow leaves 
[presented as gold to a child who wants something, and 
this cheating stops the child from crying]; it is also like 
an empty fist deceiving a small child [pretending there 
is something in it]. If someone does not realize this prin- 
ciple, this is called the same as ignorance.* 


Expedient means are the modus operandi of the great spiritual 
teachers, and only they can decide what is best for the situa- 
tion. As Socrates said himself, the pilot is the one who knows 
best what should be said to the crew of a storm-tossed ship; 
the doctor is the one who knows best what to say to a patient; 
the cowherd is the one who knows best what should be done 
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to calm angry cattle; the general of an army knows best what 
to say to troops. Those who live in a particular time and see 
the full situation about them are therefore the ones best able to 
select a proper means of instruction for those times. 

In the same manner, we can say that an enlightened 
teacher, who is gifted in being able to see society clearly, 
knows best what to do and how to act in order to lead and 
inspire others onward and upward to enlightenment, or sim- 
ply to help instill peace and order in society. When we see 
Socrates in this light, we can better understand this great man 
and his mission. He was an enlightened master because of his 
stage of spiritual realization, and what he was trying to teach 
was fully adapted to the times in which he lived. 
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CONCLUSION 


Socrates had indeed attained the Tao of self- 
ES realization. He definitely knew of the proper 
method for self-cultivation and exhibited ample 
evidence that he traveled the enlightenment pathway himself. 
Furthermore, he clearly exhibited the characteristics we 
expect of someone who has achieved some degree of self- 
realization attainment. Moreover, he held the right views of 
the path, views he often revealed in his conversations as well 
as in his teaching style, which were in line with the methods 
used by other enlightened sages of the past. In fact, they’re a 
perfect match for the teaching style of the Zen masters. 
While we have sufficiently proved Socrates’ enlighten- 
ment status, there is yet one last work to reference called the 
Source Mirror (Tsung Ching lu), by Yung-ming Yen-shou, 
which will finalize our case. In the Source Mirror, Yung-ming 
Yen-shou tells us what enlightenment means, and provides 
ten questions to help those students without enlightened 
teachers to judge their own degree of cultivation attainment. 
If we take these questions and apply them to Socrates’ cir- 
cumstances, while they may not provide us with indisputable 
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proof of his enlightenment, they will certainly constitute evi- 
dence in support of our argument. 

The first question Yung-ming asks is whether the teacher 
“fully understands the scriptures of the day.” Yung-ming 
posed this in reference to an enlightened individual being able 
to comprehend the meaning of spiritual texts. There is ample 
proof throughout Plato’s writings of Socrates’ abundant liter- 
ary knowledge and familiarity with the “scriptures” of his 
day. In particular, we need only turn to his famous debate 
with the interlocutor Protagoras, in which Socrates reveals a 
spiritual understanding of Homer and other of the best liter- 
ary vehicles of his time. Thus he passes this particular test 
with flying colors. 

The second question asks, “When students ask questions 
on all sorts of topics, can the teacher answer these with unob- 
structed eloquence?” Indeed, Socrates’ entire life serves as liv- 
ing testimony to this trait. The contents of the Socratic 
dialogues as a whole serve as evidence that satisfies this par- 
ticular question. Although Socrates personally claimed no 
special eloquence, his skill in this very area and his own par- 
ticular effectiveness in influencing the minds of others 
through his speaking ability attests to his proficiency in this 
matter. 

The third and fourth questions ask, “When the teacher 
encounters people and situations, or others get in the way, can 
he or she still be in accord with the path?” and, “When all 
kinds of favorable or evil realms appear before the teacher, is 
he or she unobstructed by them, seeing through them all?” 
These can both be answered by considering the many 
instances when Socrates was threatened with death, yet still 
refused to do what was wrong. Whether serving as a soldier, 
drinking with his friends, facing an opponent in debate, or 
testifying at a life-and-death trial, Socrates saw through every 
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situation and never abandoned his principles or gave in to 
what was incorrect. Thus he satisfies these two criteria as well. 

The last question asks whether a teacher’s “wisdom shines 
unhindered at all times and in all places, with perfect pene- 
tration from moment to moment, not encountering any phe- 
nomenon that can obstruct it and interrupt it for even a 
moment.” We can hardly answer this question directly, but 
Plato’s dialogues, in revealing Socrates’ unwavering clarity, 
discipline, character, and wit, seem to indicate that he had 
finally attained a stage of spiritual achievement in which he 
was always functioning at a constant level of samadhi. Thus 
the weight of evidence in this matter also falls on Socrates’ 
side. In answering this particular question in the affirmative, 
however, I also take into account an extremely detailed 
knowledge of various teachings on samadhi that cannot be 
communicated in brief. With or without answering this last 
question, however, we can honestly, even in being very con- 
servative, admit that Socrates passes Yung-ming’s tests with 
flying colors. 

Before we conclude, we must turn once again to the origi- 
nal list of requirements put forward by Shakyamuni and 
Padmasambhava. Had Socrates trained his mind through the 
cultivation path, and tamed his mind with wisdom? Yes! Had 
he attained samadhi? Undoubtedly! Did he hold the right 
views? Yes! Was he virtuous, just, and disciplined in his 
behavior? There can be no doubt of this! Did his mind always 
seem to dwell in purity? Absolutely! Did he, like the Zen mas- 
ters, show deep insight into wisdom and virtue; did he show 
skill and spontaneity in teaching; did he exhibit a diligence 


and perseverance in teaching that avoided losing patience 


with his friends? Yes, of course! The answer to all these ques- 
‘yes.” This definitely affirms that Socrates ranks 
among the other enlightened masters of the East. 
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No Western philosopher before or after lived his life quite 
as Socrates did, exhibiting the very virtues he so cherished. 
Our study has revealed nothing that disparages the claim that 
Socrates had achieved self-realization, and has uncovered an 
overwhelming amount of evidence to support the claim that 
he did—especially the fact that he had attained various states 
of samadhi. When you see Socrates in this light, as an enlight- 
ened sage in the same sense as Confucius or Shakyamuni 
Buddha, you finally realize the true meaning of his words and 
understand his skillful means of instruction. That’s how you 
should read his dialogues. Furthermore, armed with a firm 
knowledge of the spiritual enlightenment teachings, you can 
now more easily separate those views that are his and those 
that belong to Plato in the Socratic dialogues. This, too, is an 
important point. 

While Plato was a great man, he did not reach the same 
heights as his great predecessor. Nor did Aristotle. Because of 
this, the Western world has lacked the enlightenment trail that 
has flourished for millennia in the East. 

Shakyamuni produced many sages who followed him. 
Confucius produced Mencius and others. The West, however, 
has lacked men who reached the same heights that Socrates 
did, even though Socrates laid out the general parameters for 
cultivating the Western spiritual path. To be sure, many after 
him have reached some of the minor realms of samadhi—for 
instance, in the medieval Christian tradition—but Socrates is 
the only major individual in Western history who seems to 
have reached the highest heights of self-realization. In the 
fields of philosophy, spiritual striving, and religion, this is the 
most significant thing to consider when analyzing the man. 

When we read about Socrates in Plato’s dialogues, we 
become acquainted with a masterful Western teacher of wis- 
dom and virtue whose character, actions, and wisdom made 
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him a pivotal figure in the study of human ethics. Socrates 
constantly urged others to virtue and good conduct. He was 
master of his own bodily urges and passions, was in constant 
pursuit of wisdom to deepen his spiritual realization, and 
preached the same enlightenment doctrine as that found in 
the schools of Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, or even Con- 
fucianism. In fact, his life serves as an admirable model, a con- 
tinuous example of an enlightened teacher who used 
expedient means to help others attain the spiritual path. 
Taken together, all this evidence—especially the fact that 
Socrates correctly promoted the teachings of realization and 
had attained the states of samadhi and prajna—affirms that 
Socrates had indeed attained self-realization. 

I believe that, in Socrates, we see another genuine Zen mas- 
ter, although one clothed in Grecian attire. Our search for evi- 
dence has given us the opportunity to revisit Plato’s dialogues, 
which take on an even greater glory and luster now that we’ve 
caught a glimpse of the fire glowing within the diamond. 
Although we’ve glimpsed some beautiful scenery on this philo- 
sophic journey, I would be foolish to believe that you will be 
convinced by my words alone without personally investigating 
the matter. Indeed, I urge you to make your own thorough 
analysis of this great matter through personal study and inves- 
tigation. Familiarize yourself with the enlightenment teachings 
of the East, particularly those of the Chinese Zen school that 
give the clearest and most direct, undoctrinated view of the 
matter. Then consult the original Greek literary works yourself. 
I’m sure you'll not only find ample proof of Socrates’ enlight- 
enment there, but will reacquaint yourself with some of the 
most beautiful pieces of Western literature that survive from 
classical times. Introducing you to this rich and beautiful her- 
itage has been one of my goals from the very start. 

Without doubt, there are few works more beautiful, more 
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inspiring, more instructive, or more deserving of your atten- 
tion than the classics. If you delve into them in the light of 
what we’ve discussed (especially the Symposium, the Phaedo, 
and the Apology), I’m sure you'll come to the conclusion that 
Socrates, the Western sage, had attained Tao. 

If one accepts the conventional wisdom that all of Western 
philosophy is just a footnote on Socrates and Plato, you must 
then also conclude that it is actually based upon the same 
striving for enlightenment, as well as the same concepts of 
enlightenment, that are found in the East and form the 
bedrock of its culture. We have simply lost sight of this origi- 
nal impetus established by Socrates. The true sight of the spir- 
itual path has become clouded over time because of an 
erroneous bias toward intellectualization and away from a 
direct, naked experience of truth. Unfortunately, this bias 
came about because Socrates’ immediate followers failed to 
scale the same heights as he did. They, therefore, turned down 
the road of intellectualization, rather than the road of direct 
experience of spirituality he taught. 

If Plato and Aristotle had not been so attached to the exis- 
tence and logic behind form and phenomena, Western his- 
tory would have produced a much richer spiritual flavor. 
Now, however, it is time to bring our Western scientific out- 
look in line with the direct experiential teachings of the Tao 
that have come to us from the East, for this is actually our 
own spiritual tradition. It’s time for these two paths to merge, 
and for us to recognize what true learning is all about. 

Now that we know where the Western spiritual path orig- 
inally went astray, the responsibility rests with us to incorpo- 
rate this original impetus into our own religious and 
philosophical lives. If spiritual and moral theory don’t 
become a part of our personal experience, then, for all intents 
and purposes, they are simply useless. 
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Words are words until they are crystallized into actions. 
Thus, everything ultimately comes down to the conduct of 
your own thoughts and behavior. Don’t be an intellectual 
philosopher who talks and argues all day without living the 
words you discuss. Be someone who wants experientially to 
taste the water of which we’ve been speaking. That’s what 
Socrates would want. Strive, as Socrates did, to reach the truth 
of enlightenment, and then you'll be as fluent as he was in 
provisional skillful means. 

This is the true nature of philosophy as Socrates meant it. 
To Socrates, this search was the only thing important in life. 
The search for the Tao reflects what it means to be truly real, or 
truly human. Study the meaning of Socrates’ teachings and 
take the Socratic path, which is to seek spiritual enlightenment. 
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